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April Has Come This Way. . GEORGE W. CHILDS AT HOME. 
H is the resort 
A willion tassels of green Of love, of joy, of peace, and plenty; where, 
Supporting and supported, polished friends, 
. And dear relations mingle into bliss. 
On the spreading maple tree: — Thomson's Seasons. 


A sudden bursting of feafy sheen 

Js ‘neath the wand of a faicy queen 
Ou the birches, slender and fre: 

yonder along the paths we know— 

Paths trodden by you and by me— 

The cups of the crocus show, 


Rifting to sun as they would say: 


April, sweet April, has come this way,” 
MONG the few rich and noted men of the world 


And, hush | ‘tis a bluebird s note— whom none envied and all loved, George W. 
Childs stands preéminent. The simple friend- 

a Spring ino? liness of his nature, the bounteous kindliness 

Or is if the the: alana and warmth of his transcendently generous heart, the 


The poice of the Spring in a feathered throat ? unfaltering optimism, charmed and cheered all with 


whom he came in contact. Such as he make “the 


' . Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man” a 
We pause, and liste, and hear it float— real force, rather than the stock phrase of the day. 
" ee That a poor, friendless boy of fourteen should com 
Ht bids us be glad and rejoice 


to Philadelphia and without other help than that 


i by unflagging energy, industry, persistence and 
St pipes and it flutes, and its happy strain one: 


honesty, win his way to the foremost ranks of native 


; and foreign circles, is sufficiently noteworthy in itself. 
ds ever of love and of choice, But when, in addition, it is known that his sympathy 


' with every form of human weakness and suffering, 
Aearken, then, Sweetheart, and hearken again, and his tenderness toward every living thing “grew 
with what it fed upon,” in place of growing dull with 
For pulsing and swelling: it seems to say : wealth and position, then, indeed, we have the oppor- 

tunity to study an admirable character. 
April, §) fovers, has come this may. In such cases the desire is natural to know how 
such a person appeared in his home, what were his 


—Mary Clarke Huntington. environments, what his daily habits. And, as far as 
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this can be done without raising the veil from that 
inner sanctum of domestic life with which the world 
has naught to do, it is a laudable desire. Especially 
is this the case where, as in the present instance, 
every incident and habit that good taste can require 
to be described, only serve to increase the affectionate 
regard with which the memory of Mr. Childs must be 
embalmed. 

On several occasions, generally at the instance of 
the editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, I had pleasant 
interviews with Mr. Childs at two of his homes, as 
well as at his office, and delightful interviews they were. 
In contrast with some of the editorial fraternity whose 
curt and distant manner invites neither regard nor 
confidence, the appearance of the proprietor of the 
Ledger invited both. Dispelling all sense of strange- 
ness, he readily and with tact entered into sympathy 
with the mood of his visitor, who found himself un- 
wittingly divulging all his hopes and fears. 

In a former number of this magazine can be found 
a detailed description of the elegant dining room of 
the Philadelphia home of Mr. and Mrs. Childs. In 
that white marble dwelling house have been enter- 
tained more distinguished people than in any other 
in this country,—I had almost said than in all others 
together. It seemed to be the desire of the host and 
hostess to uphold the traditions of American hospi- 
tality. Patriotic in an eminent degree, Mr. Childs 
never forgot his privileges in this regard. 

In imagination let us enter this mausion, the winter 
home of the late editor, and take a rapid survey of its 
contents. 

The broad entrance hall is finished in five varieties 
of native and foreign marble. Its walls are deco- 
rated with two superb pieces of Cloisonné enamel, a 
gift from General Grant, by whom they were brought 
from Japan. At the right is the reception room and 
library to which we will return later. At the farther 
extremity of the hall is the dining room, with its 
wealth of silver and ceramic art, while on the left is 
the entrance to the drawing room. 

This is a stately place, with its walls of paneled 
crimson tapestry, and its precious objects of v¢rtu, ob- 
jects rare on account of association, of exquisite 
workmanship and of artistic value. Here are chairs 
brought from some famous old-world castle, and 
there is tapestry wrought in quaint figures by royal 
fingers long since crumbled into dust. On side tables 
are vases showing the highest traces of ceramic skill 
that could be procured. The factories of this coun- 
try as well as those of Worcester, Sevres and Dresden, 
have here illustrations of their choicest art. 

Between the front windows the attention of the 
visitor is drawn to a curious clock. On a breast-high 
pedestal of Mexican onyx stands a delicately draped 
life-size statue of a lovely woman, carved in marble. 
In the right hand she holds a pendulum, which ex- 
tends to the front portion of the clock’s dial-plate. 
This dial-plate is inserted in the face of the pedestal, 

so that the similitude of the exquisite, lightly poised 
woman weaves, with her long wand, hours into weeks 


and weeks into years. The clock was imported at 
a cost of $6,000. 

This recalls to mind the fact that a liking for clocks 
was one of the “fads” of Mr. Childs. Altogether 
there are no less than eighteen distributed about the 
house. One large and handsome specimen is in- 
serted in the front of the newel post at the foot of the 
grand staircase that is situated in a side hall at the 
right and rear of the entrance. 

Beyond the drawing room is the square music 
room, containing two grand pianos, since Mrs. Childs 
is a finished musician, and, with her companion, en- 
joys many classical duets. The music room, in turn, 
opens into a superb dining room. In the picture 
accompanying this article the music room on the 
right is visible, together with a glimpse of the arch 
between the latter and the drawing room. 

It will thus be seen that, at pleasure, the heavy 
tapestry hangings that, with ornately carved pillars 
and pilasters alone separate these rooms from one 
another, can be drawn aside, when the entire space is 
practically unbroken. It is then an ell-shaped apart- 
ment measuring some 75 by 50 teet from one ex- 
tremity to the other. During the dinners given by 

Mr. and Mrs. Childs, under the light of numerous 
candelabra, the brilliance of crystal and silver re- 
flected from mirror to mirror, the incomparable treas- 
ures of china, the decorated walls, the handsome 
hangings, the cabinets containing priceless objects 
of art, all form a scene worthy of remembrance. 

Among the noteworthy personages who have been 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Childs, one may name 
Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Bancroft, Dr. Kane, 
Edmund Quincy, Phillips Brooks, George Peabody, 
Generals Grant, Meade, Sheridan and Sherman, 
Prof. Joseph Henry, Hamilton Fish, Robert C. Win- 
throp, vice-President Wilson, William M. Evarts, 
Alexander H. Stephens, Samuel J. Tilden, Cyrus W. 
Field, B. J. Lossing, W. W. Story, Charlotte Cush- 
man, Christine Nilsson, Harriet Hosmer, Mme. Mod- 
jeska, Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland, Peter Cooper, George 
William Curtis, Horace Greeley, and many others. 

Among leading people from abroad, who have been 
entertained by the same hosts, we may enumerate 
Dom Pedro and the ex-Empress of Brazil, Lady Frank- 
lin, Charles Dickens (from whom he received many 
letters and autograph copies of his works), Charles 
Kingsley, Canon Farrar, Dean Stanley, Prof. Tyn- 
dall, Herbert Spencer, Wilkie Collins, Froude, Profs. 
Bonamy Price and Goldwin Smith, Thomas Hughes, 
Robert Chambers, the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke 
and Duchess of Buckingham, the Duke of Newcastle ; 
Lords Dufferin, Roseberry, Houghton, IlIchester, 
Caithness and Dunraven; Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, Sir Herbert Sandford, 
Marquis M. Rochambeau, Sir Edward Thornton, the 
Duke of Veragua, and other eminent persons from 
various portions of the Old World. 

In regard to showing attention to distinguished 
people, Mr. Childs said that he valued persons, not 
on account of accidental or extrinsic merit, but be- 
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cause they had accomplished something in the world. 
Especially he prized those who could do at least one 
thing better than most of their kind could do the same. 
A man whose favorite motto, emblazoned upon a 
glass panel above the painted window of his beautiful 
private office, “ Wihil sine labore,” indicating the stress 
of mind and body by means of which he reached suc- 
cess, was not likely to undervalue similar qualities in 
his fellows. 

Upon retracing our steps to the library of the Wal- 
nut street home, we find treasures enough to examine 
during many days. At least such was the case be- 
fore a share of these valuable accumulations were 
given to the Drexel Institute, that school founded by 
the fidus Achates of the successful editor. 

The library is finished in ebony and gold, richly 
carved. In the center a large ebony table is a re- 
minder of Paul du Chaillu, who brought the wood 
from Africa. Above the bookcases are antiquities, 
too many to enumerate. In cabinets about the room 
are a curious collection of MSS., including such 
things as an original sermon by Cotton Mather; the 
first draft of some of the tales of Poe, of James Feni- 
more Cooper, of Lowell, of Longfellow, N. P. Willis, 
Frederika Bremer, Harriet Martineau, of John How- 
ard Payne, Lord Byron, and many others. Perhaps 
the one most prized by its possessor, and which he 
almost caressed with pleasure, on showing it to us, 
was the entire copy of Dickens’ “ Mutual Friend,” 
the only manuscript from the hand of the great novel- 
ist, outside the South Kensington Museum. 

In addition, he greatly enjoyed autograph letters 
written by the hands of every president of the United 
States, that of Andrew Johnson being especially rare 
and valuable. Besides, hardly an eminent person in 
this country or in Europe but is here represented by 
an autograph letter, if not by some other characteristic 
document. Such were among the objects of interest 
that he delighted to show upon adjourning to the 
library after dinner. 

At table Mr. Childs, while happy in entertaining 
others, was himself moderate and temperate in diet. 
At a family dinner, while the round table was spread 
and served with exceptional elegance, the master of 
the house showed few marks of the epicure. It was 
a domestic feast—an oasis in a busy life, where hos- 
pitality could be most fully extended. Delighting in 
every form of beauty, the refinements of life were 
fully set forth upon his sumptuous board. 

At dinner, once upon a time, Mr. Childs was evi- 
dently pleased at my declining wine and in joining 
in the use of Apollinaris, his favorite beverage. 

“Do you always forbear the use even of a light 
wine?” I inquired. 

“T certainly do,” he replied. “Once, when a lad 
of fifteen, I was induced by my companions to take 
some kind of spirituous liquor. They persuaded me 
to see if I would not have the best time in all my life. 
I drank, I’m sure I know not how much, I only know 
that I rose next morning so ashamed of myself that 
I could hardly look any one in the face, while my 


head ached with inconceivable pain. ‘George,’ said 
I to myself, ‘that is experience enough for one life- 
time. You must never, under any circumstances, in- 
dulge in malt or spirituous liquors. Use your will 
power, George, before it is weakened, and keep clean 
and temperate by letting the thing alone. If you 
never begin to drink, you’ll never need to reform.’” 

“And how do you manage,” said I, “when you 
give or attend formal dinners? Can you decline 
without awkwardness?” 

“ Certainly, there’s no trouble at all. The moment 
after being seated, wherever I am, I reverse the wine 
glasses beside my plate. That gives the waiter to 
understand that I decline wine or liquor, and if 
others notice my act, so much the better. I sit in 
judgment upon no man. I serve wine at my table, 
but I have never faltered in my belief that people 
would be far better off without any such stimulant.” 

And I fancied that his words had weight with 
another guest, a son of one of the dignitaries of West- 
minster Abbey. 

“T had a similar experience with tobacco,” he con- 
tinued. “During Christmas festivities, when quite 
young, I was likewise importuned to smoke a cigar. 
Accordingly I smoked one, just one! And, during 
the next few hours, a sicker boy than I never lived. 
Upon recovering from the wretched effects of that 
tobacco, I determined never again to touch the weed, 
and I never have. And when I remember how many 
millions of dollars are annually spent for these two 
injurious articles, | wonder how reasonable men can 
allow themselves to form the habit of using them. I 
believe that any one, if he were honest with himself, 
must regret that he has ever become enslaved in 
their toils.” 

In all the appointments of the home, the exquisite 
delicacy, refinement and neatness of Mrs. Childs 
bear witness. A tiny brunette, of a nervous and 
highly wrought organization, housekeeping has at- 
tained the dignity of a fine art with the mistress oi 
the establishment. Not a detail esqapes her eagle 
eye, not a particle of dust or disorder is tolerated. 
She knows just how work should be done, and, while 
kind to a fault, requires and obtains excellent service. 
Over the dozen or more domestics which form the 
menage she is always the housekeeper. When elab- 
orate dinners are in preparation, two men from a large 
establishment are sent for, in order to handle the ser- 
vice of sterling silver, crystal and delicate china that 
are used in the various courses and then to replace 
them in vaults and pantries. The closets and recep- 
tacles for this purpose, two stories in height, paneled 
in walnut and mahogany, are as handsomely finished 
as any other portion of the dwelling. 

It follows that Mrs. Childs is not a mere fashion- 
able butterfly. To her credit be it said that she was 
the sympathetic ally of her husband in all generous 
and helpful undertakings. That she will carry out 
his wishes is evident by the terms of the will, which 
gives “everything to my devoted wife, Emma Bouvier 
Childs.” 
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Mrs. Childs is the daughter of Mr. E. R. Peterson, 
junior member of the bookselling firm of Childs & 
Peterson, Mr. Childs’ first partner in the publishing 
business, and has inherited much executive ability. 

The loyalty of both to their friends is well known. 
One of the chambers, a room hung with blue tapestry, 
a color ruling in all its appurtenances, was first oc- 
cupied by General Grant, who was an intimate friend. 
Ever since it has been known as “the Grant room.” 
The family bedroom of Mr. and Mrs. Childs is hung 
with a striped and figured tapestry in ivory white and 
delicate pink, and the family sitting room, above the 
dining room, rejoices in bright hues of sunshiny yel- 


resembling in appearance a small chapel, forms a pic- 
turesque object in the landscape. It is a spring 
house and dairy, and an object lesson in thorough- 
ness, neatness and order. On the upper side rushes 
in the crystalline waters of a large, cool spring, which, 
encircling the room through an open-tiled channel, 
disappears on the lower side. In this flowing stream 
stand always several cans of rich Alderney milk, 
whence is supplied the table of the owner of these 
luxuries. Whenever the family are at Long Branch 


or Philadelphia, milk and cream are daily transported 
thither from the dairy, while pure spring water is sent 
for table use twice during each twenty-four hours. 


“WooTTon,” Mr. CHILDs’ SUMMER Home. 


low. Here, in a cabinet, reposes one of the finest 
collections of carved Japanese ivories to be seen in 
this country. Only a tithe of the treasures of the city 
home have been sketched. 

Half an hour’s ride from the city of Brotherly Love, 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., is situated the favorite residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Childs. This estate has from the 
first belonged to Mrs. Childs, and in future it will 
probably continue to be her home. It is a charming 
spot. Once a ragged, wretched farm, it has been 
rescued, by loving care, to beauty, thrift and fertility. 
Of the one hundred and twenty acres adjacent to the 
dwelling, fifty are comprised in a park, the graceful 
undulations of which contain copse and sward, brook 
and glen. 

Two-thirds the distance, up a gentle acclivity, rises 
the Queen Anne dwelling house, with its environment 
of velvety turf, rich shrubbery, stately trees and mag- 
nificent foliage plants. In front, a broad terrace 
bordered by a wall and railing of stone, half con- 
cealed by drooping vines, is embellished by trop- 
ical palms and other exotic plants. Forty rods or 
so down the declivity a circular-domed building, 


Wootton itself is supplied with water by means 
of a hydraulic ram, an overshot wheel and a steam 
pump. 

It would be an oversight to pass by the barn, kept 
so spotlessly neat that white garments would receive 
no stain while inspecting its contents. Here are 
gazelle-eyed, petted Alderneys, with their euphonic 
names painted above their stalls. Among the horses, 
remained, until its death, the petted favorite steed of 
General Grant, the last he ever mounted. “Silver” 
was given to Mr. Childs after the death of his master, 
and literally spent her last days in clover. 

Nearer the house are the conservatories, which 
continually require the services of six to sixteen gar- 
deners. Among tropic plants are the rarest to be 
found, and here a lover of roses will find nearly every 
variety that diffuses beauty or fragrance. On the 
large lawn it is no uncommon thing to have 25,000 
plants at once within sight. 

On the sward are single trees, planted, many of 
them, by visitors after whom they are named, while 
groups of rare varieties of trees and shrubs dot the 
crisp verdure. The smiling surface stretches away 
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to hill and valley, forest and field, making a picture 
similar to the Kentish slopes of old England. 

One of the most delightful features of Wootton is a 
wooded ravine with its purling brook, receiving tribu- 
taries from half a dozen never-failing springs. Each 
is guarded by its own clump of graceful overarching 
verdure, where nature riots unchecked. Among the 
rocks, ferns, vines and rhododendrons, reached by a 

_ winding path and rustic bridges, cooled even in mid- 
summer heats by the breath of dripping fountains, 
the pedestrian can visit fourteen waterfalls, each hav- 
ing a witchery of its own. Climbing to the top of the 
hill through ten acres of a noble forestry, one reaches 
an outlook over a large extent of rolling country, 
where the weary editor often sought rest and seclusion. 

The dwelling house, of pressed brick and stone, is 
made picturesque by the addition of bays, piazzas, 
gables and chimneys. Under the forte-cochere, through 
a large mahogany door, the visitor is ushered into a 
vestibule paved with Roman mosaic, and then into a 
large, imposing hall. It has a quaint effect, being 
square, spacious and rich in all its appointments, and 
makes a cool summer sitting room with its charming 
outlook over the undulating country in front. 

Out of the hall, on the left, with two landings en- 
riched by windows softened with stained glass, rises 
the grand staircase, and beyond that, on the same 
side, is a huge colonial fireplace extending from floor 
to ceiling. This is carved out of Caen stone for use, 
as attested by the hickory logs upon the hearth, which 
blaze cheerily upon a chilly day. The woodwork of 
the hall, including the wainscoting, ceiling and stair- 
way, are paneled from that rich yellow butternut that 
grows mellow and deep with age. The same wood is 
seen everywhere about the house. 

On the right of the entrance is situated the drawing 
room, with a semi-circular front pierced by numerous 
windows. The walls are hung with dull, harmonious 
tints, and the oriental rug shows a deep, dull peacock 
blue. Opening back of this is the square library, and 
out of it, in turn, is the dining room, both decorated 
with those soft, neutral colors so agreeable to the eye 
in summer. 

Toa housekeeper the kitchen and pantries would 
be well worth seeing. Floored and wainscoted in 
tiles, they are as neat as it is possible to make such 
an immaculate surface. The sleeping apartments 
and sitting and bath rooms of the domestics show, 
by their sanitary arrangements no less than by their 
comfortable and tasteful appointments, the con- 
sideration shown to all with whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Childs come in contact. 

The views from the upper stories of Wootton are 
delightful, especially from the quaint boudoir over 
the entrance. In the upper hall, which, like the lower, 
is spacious and airy, are many fine old furnishings, 
that are valuable through association or for artistic 
finish. Here are some mahogany chairs brought 
over the sea by Lord Fairfax, and which were used 
by Washington, and a curious cabinet from Munich, 
covered with odd medizval carvings. 


Much as these objects, steeped with the aroma of 
history, were prized by Mr. Childs, he enjoyed, to a 
still greater extent, the society of contemporaries and 
the feeling that he could be helpful to them. In an- 
swer to my remarks upon the repose that must steal 
over him amid these scenes, he replied : 

“ Ah, yes! but the best of it all is that many people 
have found employiaent here, and many others have 
been made happy. That is worth more than any- 
thing else.” 

It is not inopportune to repeat here what Mr. Childs 
said regarding the privileges and the work of women. 

“T never could understand,” said he, “ why women 
should not do whatever they can do well. Nature 
and aptitude should define their work. As citizens 
they should have all the rights and privileges that are 
extended to their brothers. They have, with them, 
an equal interest in life, and they ought to be equally 
educated to exercise reason and judgment. As moth- 
ers of men, it is their right to have the best oppor- 
tunity for development and action, in order to be 
equal to the fulfillment of their onerous duties. 

“As a business man, as editor and proprietor, I 
have had much dealing, in various ways, with many 
women. To their general faithfulness, conscientious- 
ness, energy and application, I am glad to testify. 

“On the staff of the Ledger, during many years, I 
have employed an exceedingly able woman. 

“Occasionally I hear such or such an editorial dis- 
cussed and favorably commented upon. Sometimes 
the remark is made, ‘I wonder who wrote that? It 
is the work of an able man.’ ” 

“It is against the rules of the paper to divulge 
the authorship of any editorial. But I have often 
silently laughed in imagining the surprise of the 
querist, should I say to him, ‘ That article which you 
pronounce so strong and comprehensive was written 
by Mrs. H.’” 

In conclusion, it has been rightly said that, were 
all employers like Mr. Childs, there would be no labor 
question. To those who had any business relation 
with him, as in his own home, his consideration knew 
no bounds. Kindness had its compensations, for 
those who were pensioned during illness became his 
utterly devoted friends upon convalescence. 

A personality so unique and admirable it is seldom 
one’s lot to chronicle. 

—Hester M. Poole. 


The lively interest taken in Good Housekeeping's 
paper, on Mrs. Childs’ Forty Thousand Dollar Dinner 
Set, originally published in the issue of May, 1886, 
coupled with requests from some of our readers to again 
print the illustration used in connection with that paper, 
at the time of its original appearance, induces us to con- 
sider this request favorably, and to reprint, in the fol- 
lowing pages, liberal extracts from Mrs. Poole’s descrip- 
tive paper, which was prepared, after a pleasant visit 
with Mr. Childs’ famity, at the time the Dinner Set was 
photographed, especially for use in the pages of Good 
Housekeeping.—Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
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From Goop HovseEkKEEPING of May, 1886. 


GEORGE W. CHILDS’ DINING ROOM, 
And Mrs. Childs’ Forty Thousand Dollar Dinner Set. 


Ci, HE dining room of Mr. 
Childs, which has 
been the scene of so 
many notable gather- 
ings, is a handsomely 
decorated apartment. 
It measures thirty feet 
by fifteen and is about 
sixteen feet in height. 
Occupying the south- 
& western extremity of 
the mansion, the sun- 
shine streams in 
through a window in 
the western extremity 
g and another near it 
on the south. It is 
entered by a _ broad 
doorway at the end of 
the spacious hall, from which the visitor, as he ad- 
vances through the vestibule, looks adown a vista 
terminating in a full-length mirror set in a door frame 
at the extremity of a smaller hall leading out of the 
‘dining room and on one side of the butler’s pantry. 

On our left, separated from the dining room by one 
elegantly carved and gilded pillar and one pilaster on 
either side, is the music room, in the center of which 
are two grand pianos. Heavy hangings of tapestry 
having figures of rich, dark colors in renaissance de- 
signs on a black ground and dadoes of wine-colored 
plush, convert the rooms into two apartments when- 
ever desired. Generally, the fifty feet or more which 
comprise the entire south side of the mansion form 
one apartment, giving a sense of luxurious breadth 
seldom attained in a private dwelling. At the end of 
the music room farthest from the dining room is a 
superb mirror in a massive frame, beneath which 
stand three large vases from the Royal Berlin manu- 
factory, which kings have coveted in vain, so lovely 
they are, in form, color and finish. As the music 
room in turn opens into the drawing room on the left 
or eastern side, with no other separation than similar 
side pillars and pilasters, it will be readily seen what 
a magnificent sweep is obtained in this elegant series 
of rooms. They are apparently duplicated again and 
again, by mirrors which produce an endless succes- 
sion of vistas, and greatly increase the brilliance of 
the scene. Under gaslight this effect is heightened 
to a remarkable degree. 

The woodwork of the room is highly polished oak, 
trimmed with amaranth, the rich coloring of which 
contributes to heighten, by contrast, the tint of the 
native wood. The heavy oak casings about the doors 
and windows have each three moldings of the darker 
wood, and are surmounted by projecting, low-arched 
cornices, all finished alike. At either side of the west 
window the wall space is filled with a large arched 


mirror in a massive frame of oak, inlaid with the 
darker wood. These mirrors reach from the carved 
shelves above the wainscoting—which serve to hold 
the treasures overflowing from cabinets and buffets— 
to within three feet of the ceiling. 

The wainscoting, about thirty inches in height, 
matches the rest of the woodwork; it is paneled in 
oak with moldings of amaranth, and a broad and 
heavy surbase. The walls are hung with Japanese 
paper, having an embossed ground of gold with birds 
of Paradise and grapes in natural colors. The ceil- 
ing carries out the prevailing tones of light color in 
cream and gray. The arched cove uniting it with the 
walls is richly decorated and edged with gilding. 
Fifteen inches within this cove another molding 
crossed horizontally with narrow gilt bands sur- 
rounds a second, and within all is the large central 
parallelogram. 

Two large pieces of furniture break the north and 
south walls, and immediately attract the eye. On the 
north side the cabinet, built like the rest of the room 
out of contrasting wood, is supported by carved and 
gilded pillars of the height of the wainscoting and 
flanked by carved griffins. On its shelves are stored 
fifteen pieces of exquisite Royal Vienna porcelain. 
These plates once belonged to the ex-Queen Caroline 
of Naples, and were made for the Royal Household 
in its days of unclouded grandeur. Having been 
lost to the queen by one of those mischances which 
are apt to befall monarchs, they have found a fitting 
resting place as the nucleus of that immense collec- 
tion of porcelain which is used from time to time in 
the room under consideration. They are now sources 
of delight to all who love beauty. Some of them, 
from the fineness of the paste and evenness and lustre 
of glaze, are perfection, and worth their weight in 
gold, as only such objects are. Each plate is the 
product of an incalculable amount of manipulation in 
various ways, requiring the experience of a lifetime 
of study and skill. The crude, inert mass of un- 
sightly clay and mineral débris is mixed in accurate 

proportions, ground again and again, then strained 
and dried to form the raw material to be shaped by a 
guiding intelligence. The decorator takes it in hand, 
and touch after touch, point after point, line after 
line, accurate and fine to a hair’s breadth, the skilled 
artist traces the pattern and applies the coloring. 

The center of each of the plates in this cabinet is a 
picture in miniature from some work of art having 
world-wide renown. Here is a fac-simile of one of 
Raphael’s matchless frescoes of the Farnesina Palace 
in Rome. The traveler who followed that great 
master through his series of Jove, Cupid and Psyche, 
one of the most spirited and graceful of all his works, 
will be able to recognize, even in the photograph, the 
meeting and salute of Jupiter and Cupid. So will he 
see in the left-hand corner, copied from the beautiful 
Pompeian mosaic, Pliny’s doves, thus named because 
that writer described the finished work over 1,800 
years ago. Through all succeeding generations of 
changeful dynasties, these graceful emblems of inno- 
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cence have slaked their thirst in noiseless beauty 
from that overflowing bowl upon the wall of some art- 
loving dweller beneath the shadow of Vesuvius, only 
to be reproduced in another form, equally artistic, in 
a still more sumptuous home in a then undiscovered 
hemisphere! What a lesson that 


“ Art is long but time is fleeting.” 


There are also pictures after Van Dyke, Rembrandt 
and other artists, no two alike. Turning to the oppo- 
site or south wall, we see a fine piece of furniture ina 
buffet built into the room and matching the rest of: 
the woodwork in material and construction. About 
eight feet wide and thirteen high, the central com- 
partment is a mirror with an arched top, set in a recess 
over a shelf of marble, which duplicates the cabinet 
and its treasures across the room.’ The cabinets 
beside the mirror hold pieces of glass and silver wor- 
thy of separate illustration, and under the whole 
buffet is a series of cupboards. 

The dining room doors of oak inlaid with amaranth 
are set in frames of the two woods. In the hall the 
frames are of marble, which replace wood entirely, in 
both hall and vestibule. The dining table, long 
enough to seat twenty-four persons, is of solid oak. 
So are the chairs with dark green leather seat and 
back coverings. The curtains of tapestry with dadoes 
of crimson plush matching the portiéres are over lace 
curtains, finished at the top with heavy arched mold- 
ings of wood. The Aubusson carpeting made for the 
floor, corresponds exactly with that upon the music 
and drawing rooms in its tints of crimson, ivory, dull 
green and old gold. The other rooms are brilliant 
with crimson, ebony and gilding; this is the culmi- 
nation of cheerfulness and brightness and yet equally 
rich. It is lighted by a large central chandelier in 
porcelain and gilt, with twelve burners; two side 
candelabra with mirror backs, and two drop candel- 
abra before the end mirrors. Among the wall orna- 
ments is a large Swiss wood carving in high relief, a 
mythological scene containing groups of figures, a 
seaport and an embarkation, on the north wall. On 
the other side of the cabinet is a curious clock and 
barometer, united in a large circular disk of silver 
and steel. 

The butler’s pantry in a wing on the south side of 
the dwelling entered by a short passage opposite the 
hall door, would delight any housekeeper having a 
spark of enthusiasm for things dear to a woman’s 
heart. Ceiling and walls are paneled with the heart 
of black walnut set in mahogany, and there are cup- 
boards, storerooms and receptacles enough to hold 
all the appurtenances of a lavish hospitality. As if 
these were not enough, the story above, reached by 
stairs at one side of the pantry, is filled with store- 
rooms groaning under the weight of precious porce- 
lain and crystal, much of which deserves to be treated 
as a separate work of art. Let us see how the table 
is set, as in the illustration, for one of those dinner 
parties in which even only a small portion of this col- 
lection is drawn upon. As it usually stands it is 


covered by a scarlet spread of Oriental cashmere, 
heavily embroidered with bullion thread. In the 
center is a mirror-lake, four feet long by three feet 
high. It bears a centerpiece in richly chased silver 
gilt, vasiform, and finished at the top with eight burn- 
ers, though it is used for flowers instead. It has a 
floriated gilt border of open work, smiling at its own 
reflections, several inches in height, and the whole is 
raised three inches: from the table. The end pieces, 
of silver and gilt candelabra, also richly chased and 
supported and finished by winged griffins, are nearly 
eighteen inches high, and contain, each, three burn- 
ers. These are also decorated with flowers and vines. 

Standing by the candelabrum at one end of the 
table is a silver and gilt wine cooler, one foot in 
height, with four raised circular panels of cupids and 
graces. The corresponding article at the opposite 
extremity is a crystal bowl, fifteen inches in diameter 
and nearly as high, used for flowers. This and its 
companion in another city are the finest pieces of 
glass yet made by any American manufacturer, and 
for beauty and perfection of cutting they are un- 
excelled by the best Baccarat ware. The work was 
done by Thomas Hawkes, the great-grandson of that 
Mr. Hawkes who first introduced cut glass into Eng- 
land. The profusion of crystal upon the table in the 
shape of exquisite carafes, compote, fruit and bonbon 
stands, low and high, and with or without silver bases, 
are a revelation of the stage to which glass cutting is 
carried in the United States. It awakens fresh pride 
and interest in the artists and artisans in our own 
land, to see these choice productions in a place where 
only the best things of their kind are used. 

But all nations are represented. Claret jugs and 
wine glasses from Bohemia and a set of claret tum- 
blers from Carlsbad, ornately enameled with sprays, 
flowers and butterflies in gilt, crimson and blue, give 
dashes of coloring and variety of form to the profuse 
and varied service. Amidst the collection of crystal 
is a set of Bohemian champagne glasses, which are 
so unique and beautiful as to challenge universal 
admiration. They were presented by General Grant. 

The silver contains too many pieces to enumerate, 
embracing specimens of many varieties of manufac- 
ture. Only a small portion of the sterling plate is in 
use at any one time. A large soup tureen and its 
salver are elegant in form and finish. Among the 
curios is a case of repoussé silver, a foot high, sup- 
ported on a stand of the same metal. It is jointed to 
admit the glass bottle holding Apollinaris water, and 
is a most unique article, made from a design drawn 
by a friend. There is also a wise, solemn-looking 
owl, in gilt and silver, a foot in height. The only 
duplicate of the quaint bird is the one from which 
this was copied, in the British Museum. 

One of the most interesting of all these things is 
the coronet, once belonging to Lord Brougham, now 
used to encircle the base of a crystal fig-holder. Near 
it is a silver beaker, tall and slender, on a salver two 
feet in diameter. We notice that the individual salts 
and spoons are silver and the butter plates silver gilt. 
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But we turn from the silver and crystal, beautiful as 
it is, to the porcelain, only one course of which is on 
the table in the illustration. In the upper pantries 
we find the best works of Minton, made when every 
piece was an object of especial care. The illustration 
of the table, from the nature of the picture, cannot 
show that in use-at the time. The service is so full 
that a large dinner can be completed with that alone. 

~The plates are edged with a gilt band a half inch 
wide on a ground of white, with garlands of small, 
brilliant, many-colored flewers looped against the 
narrow turquoise blue band just within the gilt. The 
monogram of Mr. Childs, of the same flowers, an inch 
or more in diameter, fills the middle of the plate. 

There are sets of fish plates, with cream grounds, 
no two alike. Each is a picture to delight the taste 
of an Izaak Walton, no less than the eye of an artist. 

‘The trout, salmon, bass and shad, disporting in their 
native element, are perfect as the originals. The 
oyster plates comprise, among others, a set, each 
plate of which is unlike any other; so of a large 
harlequin set for luncheon. Another service of 
Minton ware is decorated with flowers and Japanese 
figures in medallions, or fans, on grounds of either 
red, green or blue. There are also four sets for any 
use, as well as for birds or game, with eighteen or 
twenty-four plates in each set, all painted with that 
minute and careful fidelity at which he can only 
arrive who ‘loves his work and goes to nature for his 
models. One service has a light ground on which 
specimens of the feathery tribe are boldly executed, 
and another full service, apple-green in color, with a 
mottled center and border of flowers and birds, have 
compotes to match. One set having delicate flowers 
painted on a light body color of crimson and brown, 
among which birds fly or nest and sing, is exceed- 
ingly lovely. 

Another full dinner service is no less beautiful than 
striking. From the Royal Vienna manufactory, it is 
of that king’s blue color which royalty once appro- 
priated. On medallions of ivory within the border 
are bouquets of flowers in natural tints. Still another 
course set of plates have centers of blue and crimson 
on which is a geometrical pattern in gold and a border 
of gold and ivory, exceedingly rich in coloring. 

Then there are lunch, tea and dessert plates of a 
multitude’ of designs. One specially used for lunch- 
eon shows various kinds of seaweed and ferns painted 
with consummate skill, in natural tints, on a cream 
ground with borderings of gilt. And one set, exe- 
cuted as delicately as the conception is artistic, consists 
of different wild flowers, root, leaf, bud and blossom, 
seeming to lack only the fragrance they breathe on 
hill and dale. Beside them repose another floral 
procession on plates having an ivory ground and 
octagon in form. And again, one set, of Copeland 
make, have incised borders and are decorated with 
both birds and flowers. One special compartment is 
devoted to after-dinner coffee cups and saucers, and 
their larger cousins made for the Chinese herb. Some 
match one or another of the various services which 


have been described ; of others, one set is of turquoise 
blue, one of canary color, and one pink as the petal 
of adamask rose. There are teacups to match in tint 
any set of porcelain, and separate services in green, 
blue, crimson, and with flower designs. It is impos- 
sible to describe minutely the extent, variety and 
richness of the collection, both in silver, crystal and 
porcelain. It is the result of care, taste and time, and 
has grown, little by little, during the last fourteen 
years. In intrinsic value it far exceeds the estimate 
placed upon it in print, but that is priceless which 
has been gathered from the far ends of the earth 
accompanied with a sympathetic appreciation of the 
loveliness and rarity of the workmanship and artistic 
beauty. Nopersons could more thoroughly enjoy the 
productions of the skill of the ages, than they who 
have brought them together in one of the most charm- 
ing homes of America. And certainly none could 
have more gracefully extended to others the privilege 
and delight of sharing that enjoyment. ‘ 

Glancing adown the long vista from the table, over- 
flowing with gracious abundance, the visitor sees other 
works of art, in the music room, directly connected 
with the room just described. Among the most 
charming attractions are three Victoria vases, the 
matchless production of the Royal Berlin manufac- 
tory, which were widely admired when on exhibition 
at London, and were secured after competition with 
a continental sovereign. One is thirty inches in 
height, the others being slightly smaller. They are 
exquisitely painted in flowers of the softest and rich- 
est tints, which a lover of ceramics never wearies of 
studying. Another beautiful vase is a small Royal 
Worcester, with decorations after the Japanese, an 
excellent example of that kind of work. 

Then comes the Prometheus vase, that noble piece 
which all visitors to the Minton department of the 
Centennial exhibition must remember. It is of ovoid 
shape, thirty inches high, with a short neck capped by 
an ornamental piece bearing the figure from which it 
takes itsname. In color it is blue, a flawless section 
of the clear sky or the turquoise sea, smooth and 
perfect. Around the base are several serpents only 
too forcibly represented. The handles are sustained 
by masks in relief, and to them are chained mailed 
figures vigorously modeled. Surmounting all is Pro- 
metheus bound to the rack, while the vulture with 
extended wings tears at his heart. The quality of 
the coloring, paste and glaze, the simple severity of 
the body and the strength displayed in the figures, 
mark it as one of the best pieces from that English 
manufactory. 

The rest of the group consists of the Royal Wor- 
cester at the right of the Prometheus vase, with raised 
flowers, which in the original shows the peculiar 
beauty of its tints and texture, and then a Crown 
Derby vase with Japanese figures. 

There is also one of those Minton plates with an 
incised border, that perpetuates the perfect portrait 
of a maiden’s face. And there is a vase of Royal 
Worcester, incised, with four handles attached. The 
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soft crimson, blue and turquoise are commingled with 
the ivory body, so that, at a little distance, it is one 
glowing mass of color. By it the tall, beaker-shaped 
bronze is justly prized, not only for elegance of form, 
but as being one of a pair presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Childs by General Grant. And then there is a Vene- 
tian glass, gilded in intricately fine convolutions, so 
fine that the pair cannot now be duplicated, and a 
Japanese vase, finished with all that care that marks 
the almond-eyed artisan of the Orient. 

These articles of vértu are selected from the various 
rooms opening into each other on the first floor lead- 
ing from the dining room, including one or two from 
the beautifully finished library on the right of the hall 
and opposite the drawing room. They are examples 
of that affluence of beauty which has blossomed out 
of the love of home, fostered by favorable conditions, 
through energy, loyalty and all those virtues which 
ennoble humanity. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


WHAT WOULD CONTENT YOU? 


June skies, and a green level meadow, 
Three trout in the bend of a brook, . 
And above, 1n the willow’s cool shadow, 
A boy with a line and a hook. 
That was all—but the brook never listened 
To a happier laugh than his own; 
His eyes could no brighter have glistened, 
Had he stood by the Rhine, or the Rhone. 


A nest, which the grasses and daisies 
Had canopied fit for a queen; 
And within, if one parts them and gazes, 
Four eggs of pale azure are seen. 
That was all—but the shy little maiden, 
Who found it one morning in May, 
Was happy as Eve in her Eden 
Before she had ventured astray. 


Years pass; and the grass, and the daisies, 
Are nodding again round her feet, 

While a youth, with dark eyes, turns and gazes 
Deep down in her own, blue and sweet. 

That is all—but her cup runneth over; 
The story is old, and ’tis new; 

Each maiden will list to her lover, 
Believing him noble and true. 


Once more, and the maid is a mother; 
And cradled beside her, a child; 
The shadows of night are above her, 
Without are the winds, bleak and wild. 
That is all—but we list to her singing 
A melody soothing and sweet; 
Joy-bells in her heart have been ringing, 
Her happiness now is complete. 


Ah, well! if the things that content us 
One year, could the next, and the next,— 
If the coveted blessings, when sent us 
Did not bring with them cares that perplexed, 
Our paths might be smoother before us, 
But who in the valley would rest ? 
Though the moui.tain, whose shadow is o’er us, 
Is steep from the base to the crest. 


—Clara B. Heath. 
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MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET 
Without Breaking in Two in the Middle. 

S spring approaches the thrifty soul looks 
around her home in a mood of consider- 
ation as to possibilities and needs. In 
these trying times no One can afford to 

despise economic suggestions. Worn ingrain 

carpets have come to the front, cut into strips 

selvage-wise and raveled out, leaving four to 

six threads and a good fringe on each side. 
Many have them woven into thick rugs a yard and a 
half or less in length, and edge the ends with generous 
fringes prepared in the same way from the best 
pieces of the carpet. Carpet weavers furnish warps 
and weave these for about fifty cents. 

We need a rug for our dining room and will use 
some badly worn green and brown carpet for it, 
cutting it in bias strips an inch wide, joining 
selvages and have it woven into green or gray 
cotton warp in three strips, three yards long. Join- 
ing these strips we will have a neat and serviceable 
art sguare. From another roll of old carpets we have 
planned a similar rug, but the strips will be four 
yards long and four of them : two outside ones will be 
green carpet wove into black or dark-brown warp; 
the other two will have a yard at each end filled with 
the green and the two yards between filled with a 
red-and-white carpet, making a center square two 
yards each way with a yard of green all around it. 

For back halls or common bedrooms rag carpets 
are most serviceable, and the chambermaid could sew 
enough white rags—all white, or very light calicoes— 
to make a carpet for her own room in a very short 
time. Woven into a warp of red and black, or blue 
and stone, these carpets look well, may be turned 
and stand spotting off well, and the cost is less than 
twenty-five cents per yard. . 

It is wonderful how one accumulates strips of old 
silk or bits of ribbon toward a silk-rag portiere, hit- 
and-miss stripes and bands of bright colors grow 
into pounds and forlorn black enough for the body 
of the curtain or to stripe with the old colored or 
plaid silk dress, soon ekes out the four pounds and a 
half or five pounds needed for a curtain three and 
a half yards long, for which our weaver finds linen 
warp of red or yellow or brown, and charges sixty-five 
cents per yard to weave. Gray mixtures with black or 
colors take bright dyes quite well, and so do very 
light colors or white ribbons, and by a little care a 
shaded stripe may be contrived. or bands of yellow 

that will not tarnish as tinsel does. The old wool 
dresses in various colors, cut into strips less than an 
inch or even half-inch width, weave into pretty fancy 
rugs, or can be hooked into a coffee sack in stripes 
or hit-and-miss and trimmed down to look really 
“velvety.” One can get burlaps with patterns of 
leaves or oriental designs stamped on for these 
hooked rugs, and utilize black goods for the back- 
ground with good effect. 

—Rosamond E. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SPRING. 
I bring the winds that rudely blow, 
I bring the opening flowers, 
The wild birds o’er the bounding sea 
Return to forest bowers. 
The singing streams are everywhere, 
The bending sky is blue, 
And grasses grow as green and tall 
As olden grasses grew. 
Within the woodland’s shadow dim 
The pilgrim’s blossoms dwell, 
And sloping to each streamlet’s edge 
The mosses of the dell. 
The bluebird’s song in sweetest tone 
Floats from the blooming orchard trees, 
And sounds again in lazy drone 
The humming of the bees. 
—/. B. M. Wright. 
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THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 
Their General Characteristics. 


YORK. 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 


NE of the leading characteris- 
tics of the New York markets 
is the abundant supply of all 
kinds of food which can be 
found here at all seasons of 
the year. All countries and 
all climates pay tribute to this 
city of cosmopolitan tastes, 
and, in return, New York dis- 
tributes her treasures all over 
the country. The fish market 
surpasses any other in Amer- 
ica. All the waters of this 

continent, as well as some parts of Europe, are drawn 
upon to supply the markets of New York. Here 
may be found sole from England, carp from Germany, 
pompano from the South, salmon from Oregon or 
Maine. The ocean, the great lakes, the rivers and 
the mountain brooks supply everything in its season. 
Nearly all the shell-fish and also many of the other 
kinds are sold alive. The large dealers have salt- 
water cribs in the docks, where they keep such fish 
as cod, haddock, green turtles, etc. In the markets 
may be seen green turtles lying in rows on the floor, 
and looking very uncomfortable, notwithstanding the 
pillows under their heads. But the real supply is 
kept in the cribs, where they live in a comfortable 
and healthy condition. These fish as seen in the 
market look as if they would be sluggish and un- 
wieldy in their motions, but an experience that I 
once had convinced me that this was not so. 

One day I went to Washington Market with a 
party of friends. Here we were shown some large 
turtles in a crib. .A man descended to the top of the 
crib and lifted the turtles partially out of the water. 


He became so interested and enthusiastic that he 
failed to keep a firm hold on one he was exposing to 
view. One spring, a splash in the river, and the 
turtle was lost to sight, and I have no doubt was 
headed for his old home in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
poor man on the crib looked so dazed and forlorn 
that I hastened to relieve his mind by telling him 
that I would pay for the lost turtle. One of the 
party, who was on the staff of a Boston paper, insisted 
upon my receiving a check for the amount from the 
paper. What a mysterious item that must have been 
for the clerk who audited the bill: “One green 
turtle, $12.50!” 

In all first-class markets they will skin and fillet 
a fish for you without extra charge. This is not 
common in the smaller cities. 

Nearly all kinds of vegetables and green salads are 
to be found in the New York markets. The French 
gardener cultivates those of his own country so far 
as the climate will permit. The German, English 
and Scotch gardeners raise such vegetables as are 
especially liked by their country people. This union 
of so many nations and tastes gives a variety which 
is not known in any other market. Many foreigners 
are in the market business, and they bring some of 
the old-world customs into their new-world occupa- 
tionhere. For this reason it is possible to get a fillet 
of beef trimmed and larded, a round of beef larded and 
spiced for serving a la mode, a piece of veal trimmed 
and larded for fricandeau, poultry and game birds 
dressed and larded. Indeed, there are countless little 
things that these foreign-born and trained butchers 
will do for you and tell you about which our Amer- 
ican butchers know nothing. But to get this help 
or information one must approach them very care- 
fully ; once they are convinced that you appreciate 
their talents they will do anything for you. 

The largest and best-known markets in New York 
are Washington, Fulton, and Jefferson. All three of 
these have had new buildings erected within the last 
seventeen years. Washington Market is the largest 
and Jefferson the smallest. Large as is the market 
building which is generally comprehended under 
the term Washington Market, it includes but a small 
part of the space used in this territory for market 
purposes. Radiating in all directions from the market 
building proper are blocks of stores where provisions 
are sold at wholesale and retail, but mostly at whole- 
sale. Nearly all the large commission houses are in 
the streets adjoining the market. The sidewalks are 
lined with barrels and boxes of fruit, vegetables, 
meat, fish, etc. The stores and basements are packed 
with goods. Enormous cold storage and refrigerator 
houses are all about here. I have in mind one firm 
of dealers in poultry and game, on Washington street, 
who do a business of several hundred thousand 
dollars a year. Firms doing almost as extensive a 
trade are common on all the streets in this vicinity. 
The river side of West street, in the neighborhood of 
the market, is lined with the docks and offices of the 
wholesale dealers in fish. So great is the area and 
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so brisk the business done in the district of Washing- 
ton Market, that it is almost a wonder that there 
should be any other large market in New York. 

In the Washington Market there are numerous 

broad alleys; these are crossed by rather narrow 
- ones. To some extent the different products are 
divided into sections ; as, for example, beef, veal and 
mutton in one place, poultry and game in another, 
vegetables in still another; but the lines are not very 
clearly drawn, and one may find these things in any 
‘section. In the New England markets one often 
sees women acting as bookkeepers and cashiers, but 
never in first-class markets as saleswomen. In New 
York, however, it is quite different, and in Washington 
and other markets women are found doing business 
on their own account, or in company with husbands, 
fathers or brothers. They generally deal in fresh and 
dried vegetables, herbs, seeds, cooked meats, bread, 
cake and pastry, eggs, butter, cheese, and poultry. 
They are sometimes dealers in butcher's meat, but 
this is not so common, perhaps, because the work 
is too heavy for them. One will find several grades 
of provisions in this market, and the prices range 
lower for all grades than in the other markets. 
As one passes through the alleys of Washington 
Market, one is importuned on all sides to buy. 
Where there is a large foreign element this is always 
the case. This is also an unpleasant feature of the 
Paris markets. 

Fulton Market is much smaller than Washington. 
The building is almost square. On all four sides there 
are broad alleys; narrower passages run through the 
center. On the broad alley on the west side are the 
dealers in beef and mutton. The north side is devoted 
to fish ; a greater part of the east side is absorbed by 
the Fulton Market Oyster House, which is famous 
all over the country. Here one can get oysters 
cooked in almost any manner; they are always of the 
best quality. In Fulton Market can always be found 
fish, poultry, game, meats, fruits and vegetables of the 
highest grade. The prices range higher than at 
Washington Market. Dealers here have, besides 
their wholesale business, a large up-town retail trade, 
and they deliver goods to their customers. 

On Fulton street, near the market, there is an un- 
pretentious store where one can find rare tropical fruits 
and vegetables, when in season. One expects to 
find in the proprietor of such an establishment the son 
of some sunny clime, but the name is Pearsall, and 
the appearance and manners of the man stamp him 
as a genuine American. I know of no other place 
where one can always be sure of finding the alligator 
pear when it is in season. 

Jefferson Market is farther up-town than either 
Washington or Fulton. It is in a large building on 
Sixth avenue. A part of this building is used for 
a police court. The business done here is largely 
retail and the goods are first-class. Fruits, vegetables 
and green salads of the rarest kinds can generally 
be found here, but it is not possible in these up-town 
markets to get the variety of fish that one can get at 


Fulton or Washington markets. In New York there 
is one large market where the cheapest and poorest 
goods are sold. This is frequented by the very poor, 
largely foreigners. In every part of the city there are 
small markets and provision stores, the quality of the 
goods depending upon the neighborhood. Nearly 
all the private trade of the city is done at these 
small markets. 

In New York poultry is sold undressed. The ques- 
tion of dressed or undressed poultry is one upon which 
the people of New York are divided. Many years 
ago there were heated discussions on this subject, but 
the marketmen were generally in favor of the un- 
dressed poultry, and they carried the day. However, 
there is a law that the poultry shall not be fed for 
twelve hours before it is killed. This generally in- 
sures the crop’s being empty, which is a great con- 
sideration, because if there be food left in this organ 
it spoils the flavor of the fowl. All poultry is sold by 
the pound, but game birds are sold by the pair or 
dozen. They are sold with the feathers on, but if 
you ask to have thém picked the dealers will have it 
done for you. 

In the spring and autumn the sidewalks about the 
markets are lined with potted plants and shrubs, and 
there are perhaps one or two flower stands inside the 
market all the year round, but this is all. There is a 
regular flower market where many retail dealers go 
every morning to get their supplies, but New York 
and Boston are unlike the cities farther south and 
west, where flower stands are scattered all through 
the markets, making them pleasant places to visit. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
HARD TIMES. 


“Times are hard,” said the millionaire, 
“Time to economize—but where ? 
I must have a new steam yacht sure, 
In which to make next summer’s tour ; 
Let’s see—well, there’s my head clerk, Brown, 
I'll have to cut his wages down.” 


“Times are hard,” echoed Brown, the clerk, 
“Economy is hateful work! 

I can’t give up cigars, or do 

Without my little pleasures few; 

So wife must get along with less, 

Both in the house and for her dress.” 


“Times are hard,” so his good wife said, 
“With all this family to be fed, 
I must economize these days 
in a great many little ways; 
Thank goodness, I know how!” said she, 
And set about it cheerfully. 


MORAL. 


When times are hard, a woman true 

Plays no mean part, when she can do 

With little, making it seem much, 

Under her skillful woman’s touch; 

The kitchen is the place to see 

The struggle with economy ; 

She who the household ways must guard 
Knows what it means when times are hard. 


—Ella Lyle. 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 


For bloom we sow one sort of seed, 
Another answers hunger’s need ; 
Weeds only propagate their kind 

But leave abundant seed behind, 
Which if you scatter heedless, know— 
You’re sure to reap just what you sow. 


A youth industrious and pure 

With noble aims, is promise sure 

Of proud achievements heritage— 

Of worthy manhood— honored age, 
And doth the harvest ripen slow, 
You're sure to reap just what you sow. 


Alas! youth often is too blind 

To see the needs of heart or mind; 

A wilderness of tares appears— 

Sure fruitage of the wasted years; 
From evil seed good will not grow, 
You’re sure to reap just what you sow. 


—Helen A. Woods. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
APRIL FOOL. 
A Love Story with a Long-delayed ‘‘ Forfeit.” 

Oand kiss Howard, Elsie.” “Oh, 
Ican’t!” “ Pshaw! Yes you can, 
too. It’s April Fool’s day.” 
There was a gleam of mischief 
in her brother’s eyes, and an 
answering gleam appeared in 
Elsie’s, when she fully took in 
the meaning of hisremark. She 
crossed the room and stood be- 
fore Howard Payne a moment, 
and then said very demurely, 
with her eyes on the carpet, her 

hands behind her, looking the very picture of bash- 

fulness, though under the long lashes her eyes were 
sparkling with fun, “ My forfeit is to kiss you, Mr. 

Payne. I wonder if it is a hard one.” 

He laughed, thinking how pretty she was, and how 
shy, and said, “ We ll try to make it easy.” 

She thought to herself, “ How dreadfully tall he is 
when he stands up. I wonder if I dare do it,” and 
then just as he bent down to touch her lips she 
whispered, “ April Fool,” and like a flash she disap- 
peared through the hall door, leaving Howard with his 
mouth in such good position for whistling that he 
couldn't help doing it, and then when they al! laughed 
and Mac said, “ How easy you made that for her,” he 
sat down much discomfited. Everybody else forgot 
all about it, but he couldn’t forget it, and when Elsie 
came again into the room and sat down by her father, 
he couldn’t help looking at her, and wondering how 
so much mischief could be hidden under such a 
demure exterior. Every time he caught her glance 
she dropped her eyes, but she could not keep a little 
smile from curling her lips when she thought of the 
trick she had played on her brother’s college friend. 

Elsie’s birthday was the first of April, and all the 
cousins came to help her celebrate it. Besides the 
cousins, her brother Mac had brought his college 


chum, Howard Payne. Such a tall, good-looking, 
good-natured fellow could not help being a favorite at 
once, and while they trimmed the big parlors he de- 
cided he never had been with such a jolly set of 
young people before, and entered into the fun with 
all the zest of a student off fora holiday. With no 
home of his own, paying his own way through college, 
refusing to go out very much lest his studies be lost, 
he had fallen in with Macfarland Kinney, and a 
strong friendship sprung up that gave to the one 
society which he liked, and kept the other from too 
hard work and the accompanying despondency. Mac 
talked constantly of his home, and most of all of his 
little sister Elsie, so that when her birthday came and 
Mac invited him to go to his home and see her, he 
was ready to accept, especially as a kind note from 
Mrs. Kinney came soon after, saying how glad they 
would all be to welcome any friend of Mac. 

“But Howard, you mustn’t take much notice of 
Elsie at first, for if she dislikes any one nothing can 
make her change her mind, and I do so want her to 
like you. She can’t bear Jo Stuart. He’s one of the 
Western cousins, and the pranks she played on him 
when he visited us last year would fill a book. She 
came to me one day in a perfect tempest because Jo 
had tried to kiss her, and she had scratched his face, 
and-she didn’t know what papa would say. Mamma 
and papa both tried to make her apologize, but she 
said Jo shouldn’t have anything of hers, not even an 
apology, and I stood up for her. I did my best 
to talk her over into liking Jo. He is very pleasant, 
and we all thought him so nice, that it was a great 
trial to us that Elsie wouldn’t. She was the only one 
of us that he seemed to care about, but do what 
he would, he couldn’t win her regard. If he came 
near her she was off like a bird.” 

Thus cautioned Howard studied Elsie from afar, 
not saying much to her, and wished she would look 
up more often, because she had such wonderful eyes, 
so big and bright—eyes that talked ; eyes that laughed 
or filled with tears ; eyes that sparkled over a joke; 
eyes that were very grave and deep when the soul 
that looked out was quiet. When the rooms were 
decorated with their green wreaths and rope of 
evergreen, and the vases filled, and all in readiness 
for the cousins who would come to the cutting of the 
cake, all hands sat down tired enough to rest a little, 
and “ What shall we do?” was the question. 

“ Get Howard to tell you a story,” said Mac. 

. “Oh, do, do!” was the cry, and Howard began one 
of the German folk-lore stories, and kept on talking 
till he declared he couldn’t think of anything more to 
say. A most interested audience they were, and 
called for more every time he stopped. Elsie stood 
leaning on the back of Mac’s armchair, looking 
at Howard with her great eyes, taking in every point 
of the story, and giving Howard keen pleasure as he 
watched her sensitive face change at each new phase 
of the story. By and by she sat down on the arm of 
Mac’s chair and threw her arm around his neck, 
leaning her head against his in a confiding way that 
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made a lump rise in Howard’s throat, and he sud- 
denly brought his tale to an abrupt close. 

At the table Elsie cut the big cake and handed the 
first slice, with the roses that had lain on top beside 
it, to Howard. Mac laid his hand on Howard’s knee 
under the table with a pressure that meant, “ You 
have won her, she will like you,” and Howard felt his 
heart throb as the grave eyes, now sweet and tender, 
looked at him, and the red lips smiled, as she wished 
him as happy a birthday as she was having. 

Then came the evening games and forfeits, and 
the kiss he hadn’t had, and he wondered if Mac was 
mistaken and Elsie didn’t like him after all. He was 
just as wide awake at three as he was at twelve, and 
turn as he might, her eyes looked up just as they did 
when he bent to kiss her. Fallen in love, do you 
say? Well, perhaps so, but he realized that she was 
Mac’s sister, and if se did not like him, would it not 
take Mac from him also? Surely, she was only a 
child, but then Mac had said she never changed. 
Irritated and puzzled, yet with a great longing for 
the good will of this household that had been so 
kind to him, he finally dropped asleep 

On entering the drawing room next morning he 
saw Elsie standing at the farther end of the room 
looking out, and he crossed to her saying in his 
cheery voice, “ Good morning, Elsie; rather a dismal 
landscape, isn’t it? I think it’s pleasanter inside, 
with such a bright fire, don’t you?” 

“ Ves, indeed, I do.” 

“Then turn this way and tell me if you think 
people ought to pay their debts when they can just as 
well as not? I have a very peculiar case in mind, 
where a payment has been evaded, and apparently 
no effort made to reach a satisfactory settlement. I 
am in a quandary about it. What would you do?” 

“Ts it a debt to you?” 

“Yes ; and I cannot afford to lose it. I want it.” 

The dark eyes flashed a little as she said, “ I would 
have it if I had to go to law. I think it is a dreadful 
thing for folks to purposely keep other people’s 
money, or anything that does not belong to them.” 

“This isn’t exactly money, but it belongs to me, 
all the same. I am glad you think as I do about it. 
When you say anything that does not belong to them, 
it includes kisses, of course, and” —a wave of confusion 
went over Elsie’s face, and then a mischievous look 
in her eyes, and at last she put ker handkerchief to 
her mouth to cover the laugh that she could not keep 
back. Her eyes sought the door as if she wanted to 
escape ; but no, Howard stood in front of her, and she 
could not be so rude as to push him out of her path. 
He was laughing, too, she saw when she looked up, 
and her courage grew as she said, “ That’s outlawed, 
and besides it was April Fool’s day,” and the smile 
again dimpled her face. 

“T have read some law, and there is nothing in any 
of the books about forfeits outlawing, and so of 
course they run right on ; and as for the day, why, I am 
sure you would consider money loaned on Sunday to 
be a debt just as much as if it were contracted on 


Monday, though the law would not require it to 
be paid, for business must not be done on Sunday, 
and any note made that day would not be good.” 

“Oh! there comes Mac,” and a look of relief 
showed itself on her countenance, for she seemed to 
have lost her ready wit before this young man, who 
could argue a case so well. But she turned again as 
they went out to breakfast to ask very demurely, 
“Who is your collector, Mr. Payne?” 

Quick as thought came the answer, “ Mr. Howard 
Payne, and if you have any bills to be collected I 
should be glad if you would put them into my hands. 
I promise prompt attention and quick returns.” 

“T agree to that, Howard; for I know when you 
want anything you get it some way, and when you 
once get hold you never let go,” said Mac. 

“ He will have that kiss, and I shall give it to him, 
I know,” Elsie thought. “I'll just keep out of his 
way.” And so when the time for the cars drew near, 
she started on along walk, and did not reach home 
till the carriage had been gone ten minutes. 

Now Mac and Elsie held a lengthy correspond- 
ence, and a jolly writer she was, too, filling every 
inch on two sheets of paper with jokes and hap- 
penings and family sayings, so that it was almost 
like a visit home to receive one of her letters. Seeing 
how eager Howard was to hear, he allowed him 
to read them all. Once Howard sent her a little note 
asking if she would get a specimen of a blue flower 
growing near her home, as he could find nothing 
of the kind where he was, and when it came back it 
was pressed in a note of her handwriting, which he 
carried about till he feared it would be too worn out 
to look at, so packed it away with the souvenirs of his 
mother, and his father’s last letter. Of course thanks 
must be sent, and finally every letter either way had 
an extra note for or from Elsie. 

Then Elsie went away to school, and several years 
went by without his seeing her. Mac graduated and 
went to California. Howard went into a lawyer’s 
office, and when the senior partner died he went in 
with his son to continue the firm. Now Elsie was 
coming to visit her aunt in Hartford, and he might 
see her if he would call. That day was wasted, for 
he could do nothing, his mind was so full of her. 
How would she look? Would her eyes have the 
same luminous light? Would he dare ask for the 


_ kiss she had owed, so long? He had become a regu- 


lar correspondent, and though no love had been 
spoken, he at least was sure of his own heart. 

Such a pretty picture as met his eyes when he was 
shown into the room where Elsie and her aunt were 
sitting. She was in the deep easy-chair with asgreat 
tiger cat curled up in her lap. He paused a moment 
on the threshold to take it all in, and then Elsie 
sprung up, thus unceremoniously dropping the cat, 
who hurried away with a much-disgusted look to 
a footstool at the other end of the room; but he 
could not stay angry with her long, and just as soon 
as the introductions were over, and they had settled 
down 0 a cozy taik, she called him, and stretching 
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himself lazily, he walked back and jumped into her 
lap again, where he curled himself down as con- 
tentedly as if he had never been disturbed. 

“Mr. Payne, Elsie says she owes you something, 
and that the bill has been running for several years. 
She would not tell me what it was, but I am sure if 
her people knew it, it would be paid at once. I have 

been talking with her, and she has promised to pay it 
to-morrow. I am extremely sorry about it.” 

“Oh! it was of noconsequence ; I was glad to let it 
run. I will come up to-morrow.” 

Then conversation turned, and nothing more was 
said about the debt ; but Elsie’s eyes were sparkling 
when she bade him good-bye at the door, and when she 
reached her room she sat down and laughed till the 
tears came—laughed at the joke she was to play next 
day, and cried because he had said it was of no con- 
sequence, and he was glad to let it run longer. 

As early as possible Howard came to receive his 
due, and fully determined to ask for all her kisses. 
But only her aunt met him, and said her mother had 
sent for her tocome home, and she had left early that 
morning. 

“ She left a little package for you. Here it is, and 
I presume it contains the money she owes you. I 
can’t think why she should have let it run so long.” 

In his office he took off the cover. An immense 
pink-and-white kiss lay in the dainty box, and that 
was all. He sat down, saying in despair, “ She does 
not care for me after all.” Soon as he could think 
what to do he drew a paper toward him and wrote a 
formal receipt in full, and directed it to Elsie Kinney. 
Then he found the time-tables, and three days later 
he was on the ocean bound for England. At regular 
intervals he sent a message to Elsie, but he was dis- 
couraged, and her notes in reply were so short and so 
unlike those of old, that he was more despondent 
than ever. Then came a letter from Mac that made 
the sun shine again. 

“Mother says that Elsie is moping, and she fears 
she is going into adecline. She does nothing but lie 
on the lounge with her eyes shut, or look out the 
window, and don’t seem to want todo anything. Her 
spirits have deserted her, and where she used to be 
the life of the house, now she is so very quiet. 
I can’t understand it, though mother says that once 
when your name was mentioned she burst into tears 
and ran out of the room. Don’t, I beg of you— 
don’t. Well, she is my little sister still, and I am all 
unnerved at thought of her being other than the 
bright, happy child I have always loved so well. 
If you care for her, tell her so; if not—I ought not 
to have written as I have, but you know how my 
sister has been a great part of my life, and you 

will forgive me for the sake of so old a friendship.” 
The next mail for America carried this letter :— 


My DARLING ELsIE:—I always call you my little love, 
my darling, my Elsie, in my heart, and why shouldn’t | 
put it on paper, since you have never forbidden it? I am 
coming back very soon, and I shall come first to you, for 
your aunt said you were ready to pay the debt you owe, 


and as I collect my own bills, I shall hope to collect that 
one. Perhaps you thought the candy kiss would liquidate 
all demands, but I think you were to give the kiss your- 
self, and your aunt gave me that, and if you will notice 
the receipt you will find it dated April first, so that it is 
not—well, I don’t consider it good for much,do you? Are 
you aware how long the debt has been running, and what 
an accumulation of interest there will be? I want not the 
single kiss, but all your kisses, and the lips that give them, 
and the heart, and those wonderful eyes owned by a little 
girl who began to make a fool of me years ago, and who 
has made such a complete success of it that I am ashamed 
to offer the work of her hands toany one else. I am com- 
ing to hear you tell me how you like your work, and find 
out from you if I may be your lover, or only an afflicted 
creditor, and April Fool. J will sign myself for this once, 
if never again, 

Yours, and yours only, 

HOWARD PAYNE. 


A June day, and the light wind is stirring the little 
rings of Elsie’s hair as she sits by the window of 
her room. Howard Payne is in the crawing room, 
but her heart is beating so she is afraid to go down. 
The door opens and Mrs. Kinney enters. 

“ Are you not coming down, Elsie? Mr. Payne 
is here, and has asked for you.” 

“Tn a moment, mamma.” 

A figure in white, roses of June in her belt, big, 
bright, dilated eyes, trembling, sensitive lips, are 
what he sees as she crosses the room to greet him. 
As he looks down at her he thinks of that time when 
he looked down in the same way long ago, and 
she glances involuntarily toward the door through 
which she fled, and he said, “Do you want to 
escape, dear?” 


“No; oh,no!” andthe breath of crushed roses 
fills the room as he hears that whispered response. 
—N. A. M. Roe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A SPRING SUNRISE. 
(Suggesting Thoughts of a Higher Life?) 
Once again tender Spring with her luminous blush, 
Crowns the hills and the vales with a glory eiysian ; 
And the sea opalescent—whose ripples of glass 
Seem of Heaven’s crystal splendors a glorified vision. 


Oh, the dim distant battlements, like the great domes 
Of the City Eternal !—ethereal heights, 
And the spires lost in vapors of sunrise, and mists 
Of soft splendor that veil the dawn’s transcendent lights! 


Oh, the vista of mountain tops leading away 
To the infinite! Zion, O City of God, 
On thy holy crest with the seraphs of light 
Are they gathered—whose dear feet with ours lately trod 


These green vales ?—and, too, watch they with us for the dawn 
Of that rarified morning—when, led by the hand 

(In the glad resurrection) of our risen Lord, - 
On those summits beatified we, too, shall stand? 


O thou holy evangel, whose feet, shod with beams 

From the throne, paved with giory the Saviour’s lone tomb, 
Lay a garland of asphodels on the heart’s grave, 

And with tapers celestial dispel thou its gloom! 


—Mrs. E. C. Whitney. 
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OYSTERS, 
A la Mode, with Garnishes Galore. 

HE fondness of the average 
American for that luscious 
mollusk, the oyster, is 
clearly shown by its ever 
increasing popularity. 
Hardly more than a decade 
ago, it was known but in its 
triple role of “raw, stewed 
and fried.” Now it may 
be found prepared in every 
manner, shape and form— 
famous chefs giving close 
attention to its evolution 
from the fresh, pearly bivalve to the perfect panned 
or creamed adjunct of the fancy broil of dainty 
menus ; new modes of serving are found and various 
garnishes to transform them into things of beauty, 
though short-lived joys. 

In Maryland oysters are usually roasted in their 
shells on hot coals. No time is lost in seasoning 
this delicious morsel with pepper, salt and butter the 
moment the shells are forced apart by the heat. 
They are then served on very hot plates. Another 
favorite Southern dish, and one which will be found 
excellent beyond the expectations of those who have 
never tried it, is called 
Oyster Loaf. 

Take a long loaf of Vienna bread, cut a slice from 
the upper crust and scoop out all the crumbs of white 
bread from the inside, leaving the crust like an oblong 
bowl. Spread the inner side with butter. Fill with oys- 
ters, seasoned highly with salt and pepper, adding a half 
stalk of chopped celery. Cover the top opening with the 
slice of crust first removed, to form a lid. Set in a pan 
and bake in a good oven for twenty minutes, basting fre- 
quently with the oyster liquor. Serve on very hot platter, 
slicing the loaf like bread. 

Oysters Rissoles. 

Drain the liquor from a quart of oysters. Chop very 
fine in a chopping bowl. Add four well-beaten eggs and 
enough cracker meal to make the mixture thick enough to 
form into little balls. Season to taste and fry in boiling 
lard. Arrange the rissoles on a napkin, garnishing with 
parsley sprigs and slices of lemon. 

Oyster Fricassee. 

Put a large lump of butter in a pan over a brisk, clear 
fire, stirring until it browns. Then add a little at a time 
the strained liquor from a pint of oysters. Thicken with 
brown flour to about the consistency of rich sauce. Sim- 
mer the oysters in this until the edges curl. Serve on 
three-cornered pieces of toasted bread which have had the 
crust carefully removed. 

Here is an oft-tested recipe for creamed oysters—a 
most delicious dish when properly prepared, with its 
accompaniment of chicken salad. The two served 
together make a capital Piece de resistance for anniver- 
sary suppers, or high-class festival menus :— 
Creamed Oysters. 

Toa pint of cream add a bit of onion and a small blade 
of mace. When boiling briskly, thicken with a table- 


spoonful of flour mixed well in a little cold water and 
stirred into the cream. Let the oysters (a quart will 
answer for the above quantity of cream) come to a boil in 
their own liquor; skim carefully. Turn the oysters into 
the cream and serve hot on toasted bread. 

The children’s favorite, “little pigs in blankets,” 
are prepared by wrapping a plump oyster in a tiny 
square of bacon and frying quickly. In the absence 
of bacon, however, make the blankets of thinly rolled 
puff paste cut in four-cornered pieces. Pin the 
opposite corners together over the oysters with a. 
small wooden toothpick, and bake in a quick oven. 

Cold fried oysters are the basis of a very. appetizing 
luncheon sandwich. Use slices of rye bread thinly 
buttered and flatten the oysters with a broad knife, 
putting a dash of mustard on each. To have them 
look especially dainty, wrap each finished sandwich 
in waxed paper. That is the way they are served 
and sold at noon time in one of the largest office 
buildings in New York, where the coming of the 
little old woman with her white-covered basket of 
freshly-made “cold fry sandwiches” is hailed with 
delight by scores of busy lawyers and others to 
whom even lunch time is too precious to squander. 
Crumbed Patties. 

Fill small pattypans with oysters; season with pepper, 
salt and several whole allspice. Spread the top with 
bread crumbs which have been fried in butter, and bake 
in a hot oven five minutes. Put sprigs of parsley on 
each patty. 

Oyster Souffle. 

Toa pint of oysters chopped fine add eight eggs, six 
tablespoonfuls of milk, salt to taste and a tiny pinch of 
cayenne pepper. Drop a piece of butter the size of a. 
walnut into a hot pan, and when smoking hot, turn in the 
oysters, milk and eggs. Stir lightly with the egg whisk, 
and when done to a delicate brown serve on a hot platter. 

Another way to prepare baked oysters is to use the 
shells in place of small pans. Wash them well— 
using only the under or deep shell for the purpose— 
then butter the inner surface before filling with the 
mixture. This is made of chopped oysters and 
bread crumbs well moistened with milk or the liquor- 
of the oysters. An egg or two will serve to make it: 
of finer consistency. Season the mixture well with 
salt and pepper before filling the shells. Bake in a 
quick oven until well browned, and send to the table 
in the shells. 

A single drop of that most pungent of seasonings, a 
good pepper sauce, is a welcome addition to a steam-~ 
ing oyster stew on a cold wintry night. 

—Martha B. Tausig. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 
It is sater to filter and boil drinking water. 
Brush your teeth at least twice a day, night and morning. 
Don’t worry; it interferes ‘with the healthful action of 
the stomach. 


There are two very simple rules for caring for your face 
you can observe with a minimum of trouble with a maxi- 


mum of good results. 
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To Dress Well and Economically. 
TENDENCIES OF THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SUITABLE STYLES FOR YouNG GIRLS—WOOL AND CoTTON 
Gowns—GrabuaTion GOwWNS—FASHION NOTES. 
VERY season more and more 
attention is paid by the best 
dressmakers to the manufacture 
of becoming, suitable styles for 
young girls who have reached 
the dignity of dresses extending 
to their ankles and are too large 
to be dressed in children’s 
styles. There was a time when 
fashions for boarding school 
misses were sadly lacking. 
bie Mothers were compelled to 
adapt the styles of full-grown women to their older 
girls. In a certain degree this is still done by the 
dressmakers. The general lines of the fashions are 
adopted in young girls’ gowns in the same way that 
they are adopted in children’s dresses. For example, 
where full, large sleeves and breadth of shoulder are 
characteristics of ladies’ gowns and wraps, we are 
quite sure to find bouffant sleeves and many little 
shoulder capes in the costume of the tiny toddler of 
four years, and the same general style in the dress of 
the elder sister in her teens. But the styles are simi- 
lar only in their general lines. The little dress of the 
child would be no greater travesty copied for a grown 
woman than that of the young girl. There are certain 
materials, a certain cut and sweep of skirt and sim- 
plicity of trimming which make a gown suitable for 
a girl of sixteen, which would be oufr¢é and a burlesque 
worn by a matron of forty. There are some women 
who never recognize these somewhat delicate differ- 
ences and they are invariably badly dressed, be- 
cause they are not suitably dressed. As a rule a 
matron of years can appropriately wear much more 
elaborate styles than a younger woman. The maiden 
in her teens must always be simply dressed. Moires 
and velvets are prohibited to her except when in- 
troduced as a slight garniture to a gown of wool. 
Simple wools and cottons are the staple material 
for gowns, and very simple garniture, like ribbons 
of satin or velvet, are the most approved trimmings. 
Even French dressmakers who formerly sent over 
much too ornate gowns for youthful wearers, are 
beginning to recognize the force of this truth which 
English and American mothers have always in- 
sisted upon. 
WOOL GOWNS. 

The pretty chine-figured wools and changeable di- 
agonals, the mixtures of silk and wool which have a 
glint of color in their weave, are used for young girls’ 
dresses. These are made with round waists, with 
flaring skirts, similar to the skirts worn by women— 
large full sleeves, and either simple bretelles or in 
bertha effects, with one or two large frills falling 


around the shoulder. Thus a dainty gown of beige 
wool, shot with a dull rose, is trimmed with mordoré 
brown velvet ribbon, about half an inch wide, put on 
groups of two, separated by a space double their 
width. Two such groups of ribbon trim the bottom 
of the skirt and are placed about three inches apart. 
Two rows of the same velvet border the bertha, which 
is cut narrow across the front and back and broad 
where it falls over the shoulders. A belt composed 
of three rows of velvet, fastened at the side under a 
velvet rosette. The round waist of this dress is ex- 
tended to fall over the hips under the skirt, which 
is hooked on it by a stout hook in the center of the 
back and front. This prevents any chance of an un- 
tidy gap between the waist and skirt, while it gives 
the freedom in the movement of the hands and arms 
which the active girl at this age requires. Some 
effort has been made to introduce the double skirt in 
girls’ gowns, but it is to be hoped that this will fail, 
as it is altogether too elaborate for schoolgirls. 

Girls, up to the age of seventeen or eighteen in- 
variably wear their dresses buttoned in the back, the 
opening usually concealed bya fly with a group of 
pleats on each side. The only exception to this rule 
is in the blouse or shirt waist which always buttons 
in front. Sleeves are still large, and are either in the 
leg-o’-mutton shape, or have a full, round puff set in 
above the elbow. A basque, eight or ten inches deep, 
sewed to a belt is often added to the round waist. 
Sometimes the basque is cut in tabs and sometimes 
the bretelles are slashed where they cross the shoul- 
ders as well as in front. Hop-sackings in a bright 
shade of navy blue are made up with two-inch gimps 
of gilt and blue. A row of this trimming passes 
around the bretelles, which are slashed on the shoul- 
ders and brought straight across the back like a ber- 
tha, and a row borders the wide shaped belt at the 
top and bottom. The skirt is left without trimming. 
A dainty dress of dark-green wool is made with a 
square yoke of velvet on the round waist. The 
sleeves are of velvet with a full balloon puff ot the 
wool and are surmounted by wide, square epaulets of 
the wool. A five-inch band of velvet trims the skirt 
two inches from the edge. The prettiest hop-sack- 
ings for young girls’ wear are those of rough armure- 
like finish, or those in irregular basket-like weave. 
These sackings are recommended to take the place 
of blue serge. Being rough in texture they do not 
spot easily, and the dust may be more readily brushed 
from them than from serge, for in the serge the 
dust seems to sink into the twill and refuses to yield 
to all ordinary efforts of the clothes brush. 

The pretty bird’s-eye woolens make attractive 
dresses for girls. ‘Thus a dark-blue gown figured 
with tiny eyes in white is suitably trimmed with two 
small ruffles on the edge of the flaring skirt and two 
others fourteen inches below the waist. Two satin 
ruffles overlapping each other form the bertha on the 
round waist, which is finished with bouffant leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves. For very elaborate occasions a 
simple taffeta silk, which costs from seventy-five cents 
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to one dollar a yard, is sometimes made up in pale 
pink, blue, or delicate green. Fastidious mothers 
often prefer a dotted muslin or a dainty white dress 
of nainsook to any dress of silk for older girls. 


COTTON GOWNS. 

The pretty zephyr ginghams which have been so 
long in use are the favorite choice for everyday wear 
for girls of all sizes. The skirts of these gowns are 
still made full and straight of three or four straight 
breadths gathered on a band. They are finished 
either with a plain, deep hem or a hem with two or 
three rows of insertion or a cluster of tucks above it. 
The waist may be a full, round waist with a round or 
pointed belt, and it is usually finished around the 
shoulders with double epaulets, or double berthas or 
bretelles. These trimmings, which give the fashion- 
able broad effect across the shoulders, may be made 
of the gingham of the gown, trimmed with embroidery 
but are quite as often made of solid embroidery ; or 
with the upper bertha or bretelle of embroidery and 
the lower of gingham. The choice embroideries 
which imitate guipure lace are used on these gowns. 

Plain chambréy ginghams in pale blue, buff or lilac 
are made up for young girls in their teens, with full, 
plain skirts, full waists, with yokes of embroidery and 
full, large sleeves with square-cornered epaulets of 
embroidery falling over them. These waists are 
usually made up without lining, though sometimes 
there is a lining in the forms directly under the arm 
to give strength to the waist. India linens and lawns 
are made up in very much the same way that they 


were last season, with lace-edged ruffles on the bot- 
tom of the full skirt, and lace-edged bretelles or ber- 


thas, and large sleeves. Sometimes five lace-edged 
ruffles trim the entire skirt of these gowns. Swiss 
muslin, cream white with pin-head dots, will again be 
a popular material for afternoon and elaborate wear. 


GRADUATION GOWNS. 


Though it is still two months before the June com- 
mencements, mothers who are already preparing the 
graduation gowns for that important occasion are 
advised that dotted Swiss or fine Nainsook is in much 
better taste than any gown of silk. A great many of 
the colleges have adopted the cap and gown in a dis- 
tinctive color cf their own. In such a case, the ques- 
tion of a gown is a very simple matter. The only elab- 
orate silk gown that is at all allowable for graduation is 
one of plain white India silk, made with an accordion- 
pleated skirt, full accordion-pleated sleeves, a belted 
waist and a bertha of lace in guipure or some rich 
old-time pattern. Elaborate brocaded gowns have 
sometimes been worn at commencement by girls 
whose mothers had more money than good sense. 
Any such ostentatious display is against the rules of 
our best private schools and is seen oftener in the 
public schools than anywhere, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the same rule cannot be enforced in these 
schools as well as elsewhere. Nowhere does the 
daughter of the poor parent suffer so much humilia- 
tion by reason of the ostentatious display of dress, 


as in our free schools, where the vulgar rich often 
send their daughter$°and spend the amount thus 
saved by free education in an ostentatious and offen- 
sive display of showy dress on graduation day, and in 
lavish and extravagant floral tributes, a practice 
which has been forbidden by many of the best private 
schools, because of the invidious distinction it gave 
to girls who had achieved no special eminence as 
scholars. 
FASHION NOTES. 

The newest spring and summer silks are in satin 
and moire effects. 

India silks are no longer strictly fashionable, and 
are sold at very attractive prices. Economical women 
are buying them in the pretty chine and shot figures 
in flower colors which suggest sprays of flowers. 

The newest silks are the taffetas, poznti//e, that is, 
seeded in fine dots and glacé or changeable. These 
come in quaint, fascinating colors which will make 
charming afternoon gowns. 

Spring and summer jackets are either very short or 
very long, covering the entire costume. The medium 
length is passe. 

Capes remain popular, and must continue to do so 
as long as sleeves retain their huge expanse. 

Black moire gowns, trimmed with rich lace and with 
jet, are the fashionable choice of those women who 
must always have a black silk among their dresses. 

—Helena Rowe. 
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THE SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 


Our kitten hath a winning way 
To our good graces, 

And summons smiles by graceful play 
On saddened faces. 

But loudest rings the prompt applause 
When fire-lit evenings fall, 

And puss essays with velvet paws 
The shadows on the wall. 


The tress that floats beside your head 
In semblance waving, 

And figures quaint by fingers made, 
Her fancy craving, 

Prompt the wild spring, the futile grasp 
And then the backward fall, 

While still unbaffied, puss would clasp 
The shadows on the wall. 


Repeated balks, but what desire 
For dear possession ; 

More fiercely burns her eye of fire 
At each recession, 

Till weariness unnerves the clutch, 
And yields to kind recall, 

Though still her longing glances watch 
The shadows on the wall. 


At her mistake let human’s smile 
But not despise her, 

Those whom intangibles beguile— 
Say—are they wiser 

Who life-long grasp at fame or power, 
Or wealth or honors tall, 

To find them, when their toils are o’er, 
But shadows on the wall? 


—E. W. B. Canning. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 

CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING 
Exemplified by a Successful Experiment. 
See) LIS paper will describe an exper- 

iment in codperative housekeep- 
ing which is now in progress in 
a New England city, and which 
has been directed rather to 
economy of energy than of 
money, though it has resulted 
in an incidental saving in the 
latter direction. The purpose 
was to obtain a fuller, more en- 
joyable life, based on the plan 
of a community so far as this 
can be adapted to the conditions of urban existence. 
This was to be done by developing a family life suited 
to the requirements of a number of adult persons 
engaged in active work, the method being one of 
adaptation to and through the circumstances usually 
surrounding such persons in the smaller cities. Little 
attention has been paid to purely theoretical con- 
siderations, except in the way of a broad foundation, 
but experience of the annoyances and difficulties 
most frequently encountered in ordinary housekeep- 
ing has been applied to shaping a system that, for 
those concerned in it, has thus far proved all that 
they dared tohope. They agree that they have never 
lived more comfortably. 

The reasons for anticipating that it will yield equally 
good results for a considerable period will be indi- 
cated below. At present it is enough to say that they 
rest largely in the selection of congruous elements in 
making up the party, belief that the union is for 
mutual effort to a common end, tolerance of individ- 
ual tastes and opinions, and recognition of final 
authority in case of differences of judgment. 

To show satisfactorily what has been accomplished 
it will be necessary to give some general account of 
the members of the association and the circumstances 
under which it was formed, and then show the results 
obtained, and what they represent in money and per- 
sonal endeavor. This will involve going into some 
rather petty details of affairs that usually have only 
a domestic interest, but in this particular matter they 
will be found essential to any just judgment of the 
merits of the plan. 

The difficulty that must be experienced by one of 
the party in attempting to describe his associates and 
himself sufficiently for the purpose in view is so ob- 
vious that no apology need be made if the sketch 
deals as little as possible with individual traits, putting 
in place of these general characteristics and such 
Statistics as have a vital relation to the nature of 
the experiment. 

The party, as at first made up, consisted of seven 
persons, who may be divided into three groups (for 
convenience in a future comparison of the cost of 
living with that of separate establishments). These 
were a mother and son, a husband and wife, and 
three unmarried men. The second of these ladies 


became the housekeeper. All the men had received 
what is called a liberal education, and three of the 
five were from Yale, the oldest dating his graduation 
as far back as 64, and the youngest only to’91. Two 
were newspaper men, one the manager of a mill (in 
college he was a society man and leader of the german), 
one a partner in a private bank, and one a mechanical 
engineer. As a matter of course no one was rich, but 
each of the men had from his own labor a moderate 
assured income, and was sufficiently skilled and indus- 
trious in his calling to preserve his self-respect as a 
worker and be well spoken of among others of the 
same occupation. Add to this that all were good- 
tempered people of the sort who extract much enjoy- 
ment from life, tinged with what in society passes 
for bohemianism, cheerful even at an early breakfast 
after a late evening, rather punctilious on the point 
of honor and all that comes under the head of nod/esse 
oblige, and the sketch may be considered sufficiently 
complete for the purpose it is to serve. 

The lady first mentioned was prevented by illness 
from joining the party when the house was opened, 
and when sufficiently recovered went into the country 
for the summer. Her son unexpectedly removed to 
another city, and his place has not been filled. The 
cooperative plan was thus put in execution with only 
five persons instead of seven. 

Now as to the circumstances under which the ex- 
periment was tried. The older members of the party 
had kept their own houses for years, but in one way 
or another it came about that a year ago all these 
cooperators were living in a boarding house. Most 
of them were already acquainted, but as they had a 
table to themselves, even those previously unknown 
to the rest presently acquired, by easy stages, liking 
and sympathy. The suggestion of codperative house- 
keeping came more in jest than in earnest, but the 
idea pleased, and gradually it began to seem feasible. 
When it was proposed more seriously, there were long 
discussions which sufficed to show that every one 
regarded the matter in a practical light, and that no 
one was willing to undertake it without seeing clearly 
where we were all going. 

It was soon agreed that the cost should be no more 
than the collective sum paid for board and lodging 
where we then were. This was about $3,000 a year, 
and computation by the experts in housekeeping was 
held to show that this should provide for rent, a cook, 
a maid, and a laundress two or three days in the week, 
and leave a sufficient sum for provisions, fuel, gas 
and incidentals. When it appeared that we must 
lose one member of the party and that another would 
be absent for several months, the schedule was re- 
vised, and without fixing a definite limit an under- 
standing was reached that the maid should be dis- 
pensed with and an attempt made to keep the outlay 
down to $2,500. Thus far the expenditure has not 
exceeded this rate. 

It was understood from the outset that codperation 
meant mutual, interested effort, and thus when it 
came to choosing a house every one concerned took 
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pains to inquire among his acquaintance, to look at 
the advertisements, and to do as much as possible 
toward clearing away the mass of preliminary inquiry. 
Whenever information was had from any source of a 
house that might answer the purpose, one or more of 
us visited it, and if the report were at all favorable, 
the whole party went, and thus after many had been 
rejected unseen, and fourteen actually inspected, the 
fifteenth was taken. By giving plenty of time to the 
search a house was found which had special advan- 
tages for the purpose. The rent is $600a year. The 
house is in one of the best quarters of the city, only 
twenty minutes from the business center, and within 
three minute’s walk of the street cars. It is the south 
half of a double brick house, has a covered porch in 
front, a wide piazza at the side, is shaded by large 
trees and is a hundred feet distant from the next 
house at the south, the interval being a grass plot 
with fruit and shade trees growing in it. There is a 
small lawn in front and at the side, and a much larger 
one in the rear. The house itself is in good repair, 
and before it was taken the plumbing was examined 
and some defects were corrected. Then a lease was 
signed for one year, with liberty to renew for one or 
three years. The lease was not to the association, 


but to one member of it who had solved the question 
of what should be done if we tired of the experiment 
by agreeing to take the house himself and keep it if 
every one else backed out. The house has on the 
first floor a reception room, library, dining room and 


kitchen, and on the second and third floors seven bed- 
rooms and a bathroom. There are plenty of large 
closets, a laundry in the basement, a large, dry cellar, 
and a good furnace. 

The house having been selected, the question of 
furnishing arose. Every one had enough for his bed- 
room. Besides this, one family was ready to supply 
dining-room furniture, china, glass, silver and part of 
the kitchen furniture. Another could give more 
kitchen furniture, table linen and part of the furniture 
for the reception room and library. After reckoning 
up contributions from all the codperators, it was 
found that a very moderate sum would pay for all 
else that was needed. First, and most important, 
was some covering for the floors, which were by no 
means good enough to leave bare. Matting was put 
on the reception room and library, in each of which 
several rugs were used, but all these rugs came from 
the storehouses of some of the party. For the pas- 
sageways and stairs denim was used, the total cost of 
covering the floors being only about $75. The rest 
of the outlay was largely for the countless small 
things, except one item for the cooking stove. The 
experience with this stove was sufficiently instructive 
and interesting to deserve record. The stove first 
put in was a gas steve. It was almost as large as an 
ordinary cooking stove, and more efficient. It gave 
as good results as a coal stove in every respect, and 
better in some. It had a large oven, an excellent ar- 
rangement for broiling (under, not over the fire), four 
places for boiling and a water front of tubing which 


heated a twenty-five-gallon boiler in half an hour. 
One of the advantages of this stove was the ease with 
which a uniform heat could be maintained without 
trouble. It was simply a matter of turning a key a 
little more or a little less, and then there was no more 
to do until the cooking was ended. It was particu- 
larly useful and convenient in the preparation of 
dishes by long cooking with a moderate heat, after 
the system made familiar through the publications of 
Mr. Edward Atkinson. It was also peculiarly adapted 
to broiling, as there was no waste of the juice of the 
meat and no danger of burning a steak or chop. The 
only fault to be found was on the score of expense. 
It had been represented that this would compare 
favorably with that of a coal stove, allowance being 
made for the greater convenience of its use. It was 
put in in May and gave great satisfaction until the 
first quarter’s bill arrived. There was no separate 
meter for the stove, but the use of gas for lighting 
during the summer was small and the bill of a little 
more than $40 for three months and a few days car- 
ried consternation. The stove, however, was used 
through September, and then in view of the pro- 
spective increase of cost by burning gas enough to 
heat the kitchen in cold weather, was abandoned. It 
had cost, with its water front, $31, and had involveda 
plumber’s bill for a separate pipe from the front of 
the house. It was replaced by an ordinary coal stove 
which does good service, but may yield to gas when 
summer comes again. 

Window screens and shades and the miscellaneous 
expenses of installation brought the total bill for 
preparing the house for use up to about $250, of 
which hardly more than $160 could properly be 
charged to furnishing account, the remainder being 
for improvements in plumbing, cleaning and such 
like incidental expenses. It must, of course, be 
remembered that this outlay is no guide as to the 
cost of furnishing a house, however modestly, since 
far the greater part of what was needed happened to 
be already in the possession of some one of the asso- 
ciation. Again, the china, silver and glass, and some 
articles of furniture, were better than would have 
been bought for the purpose of this experiment, but 
involved no purchase price. Books were treated to 
some degree as a common stock, two cases holding 
about 500 volumes being filled with those best suited 
to the library as a common room, while the re- 
mainder were distributed over the house. Pictures 
and bric-a-brac were treated on the same plan, and 
as almost every one had more than could be used in 
his own room, the house took on a habitable, home- 
like air from the first moment. It had fortunately 
been possible to preserve tolerable harmony of color, 
the few purchases being, naturally, in accordance 
with the exigencies in this respect of the articles 
already assigned to the several rooms. The moving 
was made gradually, and the house put in com- 
fortable order before it was used, the future occu- 
pants taking furnished rooms in the boarding house 
as their possessions were moved out. 
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So it came about that one morning all said good-by 
to their old quarters, were warned by the house- 
keeper that they must lunch down town, and went 
their several ways to meet at half-past six at the first 
dinner of the Codperative Housekeeping Associa- 
tion. Here I must interpolate aremark. To make 
the comparison between coOdperative and individual 
living worth anything, it is necessary to show not 
merely what is spent, but what return is obtained for 
that expense. It is nothing to say that we have paid 
less than we formerly paid to the keeper of a 
boarding house. Any one might do that. The 
advantage lies in substituting a home with family 
life, mutual interests, pleasant, well-cooked meals, 
and socjal enjoyment within four walls for the some- 
what solitary and restricted life of the caravansary, 
thus adding to the happiness and completeness 
of life, while actually reducing its cost. It is 
hardly possible to show how this is done except by 
illustration. 

In the matter of breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
for example, so many standards prevail according to 
the mode of life, social traditions and individual 
tastes, that to say that one lives well at a certain 
outlay conveys no definite idea. To show what is 
meant we must go into details. To begin with, the 
cooking is meant to be absolutely clean and whole- 
some before everything else. Nothing greasy finds its 
way to the table. There is none of the abomination 
of gravy, but proper sauces are used with dishes to 
which they belong. Pies and cakes have no place. 
The cooking is under constant, intelligent super- 
vision. It is treated with the respect that belongs to 
it as a factor and an exponent of civilization, but 
which it does not receive often except in great estab- 
lishments. It is meant to offer abundant variety and 
exemplify catholicity of taste combined with the art 
of making much out of simple means, in which the 
French are especially conspicuous. In this the asso- 
ciation gains by having in it a lady with a natural 
talent in this direction, which has been developed by 
study, but the substance of it all is not beyond the 
reach of any one who will give the subject intelligent 
attention, remembering that the selection and prepa- 
ration of food is only half the battle. It must be 
served in such away as not merely to tempt the 
appetite, but promote social enjoyment. Herein lies 
the distinction between feeding like an animal and 
dining like a civilized man. The latter is quite as 
possible at moderate cost and with disregard of 
many things that are purely conventional as on the 
largest scale known to gastronomy. 

To illustrate the application of all this to the 
present case, I can do no better than describe the 
way in which the restraints of a limited purse are 
reconciled with the demands of cultivated appetites 
and habits in this association. Take, for instance, 
this first dinner of the association. The dining room 
is small, but it affords room for a sideboard and a 
china closet, each of which makes an attractive dis- 
play; the head of a deer shot by one of the party 


hangs on the wall, the linen, china and silver are 
fine, a great vase of flowers is on the table, and the 
zsthetic effect is pleasing at the first glance, while it 
is not lessened by more particular examination. 

For dinner there is a clear soup, Southdown chops 
with tomato sauce, spaghetti, potatoes, a salad, straw- 
berries, cheese and coffee. These dishes are served 
in proper courses, and the dinner occupies an hour 
and a half. The cook brings in the dishes and 
removes them, but there is no other attendance. 
Now in this simple dinner everything was admirable 
in its kind, the succession of dishes gave it character, 
and the mere act of feeding was only an incident in 
the social enjoyment of the time spent at the table. 

The next morning’s breakfast consisted of fruit, 
oatmeal with cream, English bacon, stewed potatoes 
and coffee. The oatmeal is cooked in a double 
boiler for a longer time than is common, and the 
coffee is made in what is called a French coffeepot , 
that is, one in which boiling water is poured through 
finely ground coffee. 

For luncheon there was oatmeal, bread and butter 
and fruit. These three meals give a general idea of 
the manner in which this part of the problem of 
housekeeping is treated. It will be seen that luncheon 
is made of little consequence. It happens that only 
two or three of the household ever eat it at home, 
and that their tastes are simple. Breakfast is apt to 
be a little hurried. Thus the dinner is the one impor- 
tant meal of the day, socially and gastronomically. 
It is intended to give it a special importance, and 
the success of the attempt is obtained by recognizing 
its social aspect at its full value and by applying 
thought and ingenuity to the merely material side. 
Variety is obtained sometimes in novel or daring 
ways, but they always commend themselves. For 
instance: the first course may be a lobster newburg, 
the next a roast, then a salad, cheese and coffee. 
Again, the dinner may have for its chief dish a stew 
into which many ingredients enter and which has 
been simmering for hours; or there may be a fish 
with a tartar sauce. Much use is made of spaghetti, 
curry and several other useful and agreeable things 
that are not so common in American cookery as they 
should be. There are no sweets, except an occa- 
sional pudding, and more frequent sherbets frozen 
in the house. The usual drink is beer, with an occa- 
sional bottle of claret or Rhine wine, either on 
special occasions or when the supply of beer has 
failed, as may happen in the best regulated families. 
Whatever the apparent lack of adherence to fixed 
rules and traditions as to dinner, there is always con- 
gruity in the menu, and generally individuality. 

From all this it will be seen that the method of 
living isa little peculiar. It has the essentials of 
delicately prepared food intelligently and merrily 
eaten and so served as to please the eye and tempt 
the palate. In the matter of service it discards much 
that many persons consider essential. It may be 
called bohemian, or barbarous, or the perfection of 
good sense, as one looks at it. It is certainly an 
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adaptation of means to an end, the end being pleas- 
ant meals in common under a close limitation as to 
cost, and all who are concerned agree that it meets 
the requirement. 

For the better understanding of this matter of diet 
it seems worth while to give the totals of the market 
and grocery bills for a month, the sums paid for 
some of the larger items being added separately. 
The footing of the market book was $37.78 and that 
of the grocery book $32.95. In the market book the 


more important items were: Beef $8.49, mutton 89. 


cents, lamb $5.69, veal $1.99, peas $4.10, potatoes $2.90, 
tomatoes $1.60, fish $2.47, fowls $3.38, beans $2.10. 
Lettuce was ordered often, but the cost was small. 
The purchases were regulated according to the 
season, which accounts for the comparatively large 
quantity of lamb and peas and the trifling outlay 
for mutton. In the grocery book some of the more 
important items were as follows: Eggs $2.68, bread 
$2.10, coffee $3.60, fruit $6.11, butter $2.22, Edam 
cheese $1.10, Parmesan cheese 45 cents, olive oil 
$1.60, olives 4o cents, bacon $1.10, sugar $2.50. 

Those who are acquainted with housekeeping 
charges will see that these items are rather different 
from what would be recorded in most families who 
spend alike sum in a month. The fact that there 
are no pies and no cake makes a great difference as 
to sugar and some other articles. Remembering 
that the outlay is for a family of five persons, also 
a servant, and for two or three days in a week a 


laundress, the monthly cost of $70.73 is certainly 
small. When it is added that all of the party are 
familiar with living on a more costly scale and that 
all are satisfied with the meals thus provided, a toler- 
ably practical warrant for the system is found. The 
bills at the grocery and the market account for nearly 


all the raw material needed for the table. The prin- 
cipal exceptions are the milk and the beer. Of these 
the milk costs about $4 a month and the beer about 
$5. The servant’s wages are $4 a week, or $18 a 
month, those of the laundress about $10 a month. 
For this sum she does all the washing for the house 
and for individuals, including shirts, collars and 
cuffs. The cost of gas was about $10 a month. 
Assuming this rate, the account for a month stands 
as follows :— 


Market, . 

Grocery, . 

Service, . 

Gas for cooking, 

Ice and miscellaneous small expenses, 


$119.73 

Adding to the total of $119.73 the sum of $50 
for a month’s rent, the whole outlay is $169.73, whiie 
the sum actually paid by these persons at the boarding 
house would have been $180.50. 

This record was made in summer, and while one 
member of the family was absent. It will be remem- 
_ bered that another who was included in the original 


scheme removed from the city, and that his place has 
not been filled. In the autumn and winter the outlay 
was very little increased. For convenience the plan 
of paying a monthly sum was adopted, this sum being 
made a little larger than the actual outlay, thus leaving 
a small working capital on hand and also building up 
an accumulation towards unexpected expenses. 

Thus while carrying on the experiment with a 
smaller number than had been proposed, the corpora- 
tion has made a slight saving in money. This, how- 
ever, is the smallest part of the problem. Ali would 
gladly spend more if necessary. The real advantage 
is that the comforts of a family life have been obtained 
at an individual cost astonishingly small in comparison 
with that of supporting several separate establish- 
ments. It is here that the true comparison lies. 
It will be remembered that the people making the 
association were spoken of as making, practically, 
three groups, one composed of a husband and wife, 
another of a mother and son, and the third of three 
unmarried men. Suppose now that these three groups 
had set out to have three separate establishments. No 
house sufficient for one of these families and possess- 
ing advantages at all comparable with those now en- 
joyed could possibly have been had for less than $400. 
Probably each would have had to pay about what the 
association now pays. Assume, however, that each 
found a house at $400. Each would have had to 
employ at least one servant, and the household ex- 
penses, except in the single matter of food, would 
have been about the same as now. As food for the 
united family cost about $85 a month, and this under 
most intelligent and economical management, it will 
be safe to estimate $35 a month for each separate 
family on this account, remembering that two addi- 
tional servants must be fed. Other expenses being 
about the same, the statement would be something 
like this foreach family: Food $35, rent $33, service 
(cook $18, laundress $5) $23, gas and incidentals $10, 
making a total of $101, or $303 for the same persons 
living in three families who as one family pay $180. | 
In other words, these people living on the cooperative 
plan save more than one-third the sum they must 
spend to live on the same or a less scale in three 
separate familes, with three persons charged with 
keeping house instead of one. 

This comparison deals with the purely material side 
of the case. That other matters are more important 
has been suggested, but as to these no figures can be 
cited. There is no method of measuring the degree 
in which certain customs and efforts contribute to 
produce a rational social life. Yet this is the end 
sought in this experiment, the methods being of 
comparatively trifling consequence. While the first 
thought may have been to lodge and eat in more free- 
dom and with more pleasure, a larger idea developed 
long before this plan was put in operation. The idea 
of mutual obligation became an essential feature of 
the plan. As the best practical realization of com- 
bined effort for the common good of a number of per- 
sons is usually found in the family, the effort was to 
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make this as like a family allied by ties of blood as 
possible. Here was a simple, familiar model which 
has been quite closely approached in practice. To 
attain this result especial care had to be used in mak- 
ing up the party, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
this must be the foundation of any such project that 
is to last beyond the short period of novelty. The 
members of such an association must have many 
points of congruity ; they must look at the world and 
society from something like the same standpoint ; 
they must be tolerant of opinions they do not share, 
and must have areal and well-founded respect for 
each other. This is far more important than mere 
liking because it is permanent, and instead of being 
a thing to grow less under the strain of possible dif- 
ferences of opinion, stands fast and checks the un- 
pleasant results of such differences amid the very 
conditions that would undermine mere liking and 
wreck a union founded on no better basis. Besides 
this, they must understand that they are taking re- 
sponsibilities, not shaking them off; and they must 
be ready to acknowledge a single authority in some 
matters. 

The general regulations must be agreed upon in 
advance, and nothing decided off-hand on the mere 
desire of a single person. In this instance the 
whole general scheme of life was laid out before any 
serious effort to find a house was made. It was also 
agreed that a rule of absolute frankness should pre- 
vail. There was to be no nursing of grievancés; if 
any one of the party objected to something being 
done, or wanted something that was not in the pro- 
gramme, he was to mention it, and unless there were 
immediate agreement, the matter was to be put to 
vote, and the decision thus made was to be accepted 
as final. All this has been honestly carried out, and 
for this reason there has been no trouble. It would 
be hard to find anywhere a more harmonious and 
contented family than this has proved itself. It is 
not, however, a mere matter of agreement or even of 
good temper. The helpful spirit of mutual concern 
is the key to this problem. To illustrate in a homely 
way: If a water pipe leaks,no one treats it as a 
matter of no personal concern. The one question is, 
who can most conveniently attend to sending the 
plumber, or who has recently had less of his share of 
the burdens of household life than the rest. There is 
less shirking in these matters than exists in most 
families, simply because all understand the impor- 
tance of resisting such temptations and have gone 
into the scheme understanding that they are to be 
helpful parts of an organization, the success of which 
depends in a great measure on just such adherence 
to principle at the cost of personal comfort for the 
moment. With all this, provision is made for the 
widest liberty of individual action. After dinner one 
goes out or stays at home as freely as it he lived ina 
hotel where he did not know a soul. Every one has 
his own abundant resources, and while the evenings 
at home are agreeable, no one feels even the shadow 
of an obligation to sacrifice any engagement or any 


fancy elsewhere. If freedom is one of the conditions 
of happiness, this household offers that condition in 
ideal perfection. 

Enough has been said to give a tolerable idea of 
the principles on which this project is founded and of 
its success both socially and materially. To recapitu- 
late: It shows how much more cheaply and com- 
fortably several persons can live in a family than as 
separate individuals, but its real value lies in the sug- 
gestions it affords as to the way of so living in common 
as to obtain comfort and happiness, combined with 
economy. Its moral and example lie in the proper 
selection of partners in the enterprise, the placing of 
final authority as to household affairs in the hands of 
one person, toleration of individual tastes or pecul- 
iarities and absolute non-interference in purely per- 
sonal matters. Whenever these conditions are ob- 
served such an experiment should succeed, while, 
on the other hand, it is doubtful whether success is 
possible if any of them is wanting. The practical 
difficulty lies in determining in advance that all 
members of the association will observe these simple 
rules. If one fails, discord begins. Wonderfully few 
people have the training that under the apparent 
freedom of family life will compel adherence to these 
requirements. Witness the rarity of thoroughly 
harmonious, intelligent social life in families bound 
by ties of blood and marriage. But when through 
acquaintance, or by lucky chance, a company so 
minded has come together, there seems no reason 
why it should not continue to live in peace until 
changed by marriages and removals from town, or 
such increase of fortune as makes the owner desire 
to live on a larger scale and at greater outlay. 

— William A. Ayres. 
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A LITTLE SUNBEAM. 


Up stairs, and down stairs, 
Pat her little feet ; 
Climbing, 
Chiming, 

All the happy day, 

Hugging dolly close and sweet, 
Teaching her to dance and play, 

Up and down the stairs! 


Up stairs, and down stairs, 
Laughing if she falls; 
Flashing, 
Dashing, 
Like an April rain, 
Paying calls to mama’s house,— 
Bows and smiles, and bows again, 
Up and down the stairs ! 


Up stairs, and down stairs, 
Gayly chattering ; 
Beaming, 
Gleaming, 

Moves the golden head ; 

Sunbeams always scattering 
Wherever she may tread— 

Up or down the stairs! 

—Lulu Curran. 
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BEDS AND BEDDING. 


How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed !—Montgomery. 


I.—The Bedroom. 

OW about the bedrooms? There 
is no more important question 
than this, in connection with the 
building, engagement or ar- 
rangement of a living place for 
the family. Unfortunately, it is 
a question which is too often 
overlooked or ignored. We pay 
much attention to the kitchen, 
and to having it in every way 
convenient and _ comfortable. 
That is all right. “ An unhandy 

kitchen” is the terror of any woman. We give con- 
sideration to all the details connected with the sitting 
and living rooms, the parlors, reception rooms, library, 
and even the hall, though we do not live there at all, 
save in passing through, because, forsooth, it is the 
first apartment in the house to meet a stranger’s eye, 
and so is to be held as giving “first impressions” 
regarding the whole of the habitation. 

When all of this has been done, such space as is 
left is devoted to bedrooms! No matter in what out- 
of-the-way corner it may be located, we have alto- 
gether too much come into the habit of thinking that 
any spare section, not good enough or not sufficiently 
convenient for any other use, will answer very well 
for a sleeping apartment. Suppose we carry the line 
of reasoning a little further, and consider that in these 
sleeping apartments each member of the family passes 
from seven to ten hours of each day, speaking in a 
general way. No other room has an equal slice from 
the twenty-four hours; no other is so indifferently 
ventilated; no other exposes to so many dangerous 
influences, seen and unseen. 

We may go a step further, and consider the purpose 
of the apartment. In the kitchen, the workshop, the 
library and even the parlor, we are wearing out the 
human frame, tearing down and destroying, so to 
speak. The various powers of mind and body, taxed, 
wearied and weakened by the activities and exertions 
of the waking hours, are taken to the sleeping room 
as an overtaxed engine goes to the repair shop—to be 
rejuvenated, strengthened and fitted for another tour 
of service. If we consider these things in the, right 
light and reason upon them, we shall at once see why 
the sleeping room should be the sweetest, purest, 
most invigorating place in all the house. 

Two considerations, then, come in at the start, and 
must influence us in a marked degree subsequently. 
The bedroom should be one fully exposed to the 
beneficent effects of air and light. Without these 
powerful agencies, no form of life can be fully suc- 
cessful. Every bedroom should, therefore, be so 


situated that during the day—it is immaterial in what 
part of the day—it may receive an abundance of di- 
rect sunlight. It should also be capable of thorough 
and perfect ventilation. And this should not only be 
possible, but it should be positive. 

Every day in the year, and the sooner after the 
couches have been vacated in the morning the better, 
each sleeping apartment should be thoroughly venti- 
lated and aired. This process should be so far-reach- 
ing that not a breath of the vitiated air which was in 
the room at the start shall remain. Everything in and 
about the room which can contaminate should be 
promptly removed. Even then, the apartment is not 
to be closed and so remain till again occupied for the 
night. If it is necessary that it should be closed dur- 
ing most of the day, let it be again opened toward 
evening, so that the air which it contains shall be pure 
and fresh when the occupants come in for the night. 

Again, it scarcely needs be said that cleanness and 
neatness, in the best meaning of those words, should 
pervade the sleeping room in every detail and every 
respect. How often, in second-class hotels, boarding 
houses, and even dwellings, are the sensitive nostrils 
shocked, on entering an apartment, with the musty 
odor which means closeness, want of ventilation, neg- 
lect—in other words, dirt gone to seed! 

In this connection, and from this point of view, a 
very important question is as to the floor covering; 
it is also frequently a somewhat difficult question for 
perfect answer. Some authorities go so far as to urge 
the abolition of carpets from the bedroom altogether ; 
yet it is only in rare instances that so radical a meas- 
ure will be found necessary. When there is danger 
of frequent soiling and contamination in any manner, 
or where the germs of infectious disease are liable to 
lurk in its embrace, the carpet should be abolished, 
and rugs should be substituted. These may be so 
disposed as to make it unnecessary to step on the 
cold bare floor with the unprotected feet—which is the 
principal reason for having the floor carpeted, though 
it is frequently desirable on the ground of additional 
warmth, and to prevent the entrance of air currents 
through a defective floor. Of course the laying of a 
proper floor would cure the latter evil; but that is 
not always feasible, especially in a rented house. 

By the exercise of reasonable care, and a certain 
amount of daily or weekly labor, it is possible to keep 
the carpet of a sleeping room as wholesome and in 
as good condition as in any other portion of the 
house; and where this is the case, there is no good 
reason why the bedroom floor should not be carpeted. 
Even then, however, it is preferable that the carpet 
should be somewhat smaller than the room. By leav- 
ing a painted margin of from six inches to a foot all 
about the apartment, which can be readily swept, the 
most convenient and persistent lurking place of dirt 
will be abolished ; at the same time, the task of tak- 
ing up and putting down the carpet is very much 
simplified, on account of the “room to work” which 
is provided. 

Where it is not desirable, or expedient, or feasible 
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for any reason, to have a carpet, the next best thing 
is a system of rugs. By this is not necessarily meant 
‘the expensive articles with which, in a limited way, 
perhaps, the name of rug is too often associated. 
‘Three or four strips of carpeting. each a yard or two 
‘in length, which can be obtained from any dealer in 
carpets ata merely nominal price- as remnants, will 
equip almost any room, and ina very neat and ser- 
‘viceablemanner. These can be taken up at any time, 
dusted, beaten, aired, turned or discarded altogether, 
keeping the room in perfect condition of cleanliness, 
mo matter under what circumstances. Even a single 
short strip at the front of the bed may be made to 
serve a quite useful purpose, and is infinitely to be 
preferred to a neglected carpet covering the entire 
floor, and furnishing germs of infection and disease. 
‘There is no question that many diseases of the lungs 
‘come from this source. 

Direct artificial heat in a sleeping apartment is 
seldom advisable, though under certain conditions it 
may be a necessity. In that case, there is nothing so 
desirable as an open fire, either of wood or coal; and 
on the other hand, there is nothing so dangerous as 
acoal fire in a close stove. Under any conditions 
except those of the open flue, it is desirable to keep 
a small open vessel of water in a warm portion of the 
room, so that the air may not become disagreeably 
and unhealthfully dry. A gentle, even temperature, 
neither too warm nor too cold, is most agreeable and 
most healthful for the sleeping room. Either extreme 
tends to create discomfort, bringing wakefulness, 
nervousness, and perhaps in the end pronounced 
insomnia. 

The matter of ventilation during sleeping hours is 
quite apart from that of the daytime branch of the 
same operation. An open chimney naturally supplies 
the place of a ventilation flue, and may be depended 
upon to remove at least a portion of the vitiated at- 
mosphere, drawing something purer to fill its place. 
An open door leading to a roomy hallway, especially 
if the latter be ventilated, will insure fresh air; but 
unfortunately it is many times impossible for people 
to sleep with open doors. The window is then the 
only resort; and as a general thing it may, even in 
quite cold weather, be slightly opened. so as to intro- 
duce fresh air, care being taken that a draft cannot 
in any manner reach the sleeper. 

The question of wall decoration is a broad one, but 

there are some general thoughts and principles ap- 
plicable to all manner of bedrooms. One reads a 
good deal in current publications, first and last, as to 
the fitting up of “ dainty nests,” and kindred subjects. 
But these ideal apartments for the young ladies of the 
household, while important, charming and interesting 
to view and even to read of, do not cover the entire 
subject. We have to think of rooms for the older 
and more staid members, as well as for the younger 
and less cultured, or perhaps the careless student 
brother, who never thinks of his sleeping apartment 
except as a wholly unimportant place for passing the 
hours of his unconsciousness. 


In the first place, speaking for bedrooms as a class, 
they should be made as cheerful in design as possible. 
‘The wall paper, if used, should be lighter, rather than 
darker, than that in other portions of the house. 
There should be some character in the design of the 
paper, especially if by any chance it is possible that 
the room may be occupied as a sick chamber. How 
often, as we know, have the eyes of a sick and weak 
person followed the designs upon the wall paper, hour 
after hour, and thus brought to the invalid diversion 
of a wholly gentle and unobtrusive nature. For this 
purpose, a simple design, capable of awakening inter- 
est and attracting attention, 1s better than a picture, 
even of pronounced merit; since the latter is too 
likely to excite strong emotions, to awaken reminis- 
cences, and to lead the thought in altogether too 
vigorous a manner. 

Pictures need not be banished from the sleeping 
room altogether. At the same time, we must not 
forget that the primary idea of the apartment is that 
of rest and repose; of a surcease from anxiety, ac- 
tivity and excitement of any sort. Unless, therefore, 
the apartment must also be used as a living room to 
some degree, any picture, or any style of decoration, 
which represents the spirit of activity is “oreign in 
tone to the primary purpose of the room. On the 
same principle, a surplus of furniture, of books or of 
bric-a-brac, is to be avoided. Surplus garments hang- 
ing here and there about the walls are an abomina- 
tion. Provide for them a closet, wardrobe, trunks or 
drawers, so that the general aspect of the room may 
be that of tidiness. 

If circumstances permit. there should be in each 
sleeping room, apart from the indispensable furniture 
and fixtures, a small table, which can be readily moved 
to any portion of the room, one or two comfortable 
chairs in which the occupant may sit restfully, and a 
lounge or couch, properly fitted with cushions and 
pillows, upon which one may drop for a few moments 
of repose, at any hour. And there should, of course, 
be harmony in the ensemble of the room. Let the 
prevailing tones match each other, and do not drop 
into the idea that any odd and ugly article, left over 
from other apartments or picked up at random, is 
good enough for this place. There is a distinction 
between true and false economy, fitness and unfit- 
ness, here as elsewhere. 

In general, heavy drapery should be avoided, and 
such as it is necessary to use should be light in tex- 
ture, neatly arranged, and of a quality which can be 
easily laundered, to look as good as new. The win- 
dows should be provided with shades, and curtains of 
a simple, neat design are always in order. Above 
all, let it be said again, there should be everywhere the 
air of neatness and harmony. The habits of life will 
largely depend upon those which govern the sleeping 
room, and if we cultivate there the principles which 
go to make a happy and attractive home, their prac- 
tice and adaptation will be found the easier and more 
habitual in other apartments and relations. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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SHIPS AT SUNSET. 
How oft upon that seaside hill 
I watch the ships that sail away, 
Like swans that still and stately float 
At set of sun adown the bay. 


They sink afar like wings that fold; 

They fade like mists that sweep the deep; 
They melt and flash in winter seas ; 

They die like dreams in soundless sleep. 


To-night where are the friends, I ask, 
Who went when sunset seas were still ? 

They vanished like the dream-like ships 
I watch—then lose—from yonder hill. 


—Edward A. Rand. 
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AROUND THE DINNER TABLE 
With Family, Friends and Guests. 


ll.-THE TABLE AND THE ROOM. 
Tue GUESTS AND THEIR GREETING—THE BOARD AND ITS 
BELONGINGS—THE FEAST AND ITS FASHIONS. 

APPY the woman who has in her 
dining room that rare combination 

of advantages which brings every- 
m= thing to her hand “just as she 
Fe, would like to have it.” 
Those who are not so 
fortunate have to adapt 
themselves tv the incon- 
veniences and imperfec- 
tions of their situation, 
overcoming them as far 
as possible, and endur- 
ing what cannot be cured, 
as the old proverb en- 
joins. In the first place, 
a dining room must 
be neat and orderly, or it cannot be made at- 
tractive, no matter how lavish the display of 
flowers, silver and elegant wares. A few and 
simple pictures upon the walls are always an advan- 
tage; but it is questionable whether the standard 
“dinner piece,” which presents a collection of fruits, 
beverages, and the like, is commendable or other- 
wise. There has recently arisen a feeling among 
people of good taste that some subject foreign to the 
immediate purpose of the room—that of feasting—is 
better; why should we not turn from contemplation 
of the table, and the belongings of the feast which it 
bears, to the pleasing contemplation of a landscape, 
a figure piece or a sentimental group—even to the 
diversion of some mirth-provoking scene? Certainly 
this gives a variety and spice which hardly comes 
from contemplation of a group of watermelon, 
peaches, apples and claret. A lively hunting or 
fishing scene is more diverting and pleasing than 
contemplation of a group of dead game or birds 
awaiting the attention of the marketman. 

Another fashion which has considerably fallen into 
disfavor of late, and which ought to be helped along 


as fast as it can go, is that of making the dining room 
walls dark and somber, either by the paper used, or 
in other manner. The “ philosophy” which prompted 
this treatment assumed that if the walls were dark 
and cheerless, the table, with its burden of china. 
glass and silver, would be contrastingly bright and 
attractive. But the old theory that depended upon 
the rules of contrast found itself in error, in this 
instance, at least; a dark room makes nothing 
attractive by contrast; brightness and cheerfulness 
are their own best supporters, and develop by 
sympathy very much better than by contrast. There- 
fore, it is in the best taste, and most effective, to have 
the dining room as bright and cheerful as it may be; 
the resulting influence—and may we not even say the 
digestion ?—will be the better. 

If the finish of the room is in natural wood, as it 
unquestionably should be, nothing is better for the 
purpose than oak, which has come into such de- 
served popularity for house finishing and furniture. 
A complete scheme to correspond with oak finish is 
thus given by an eminent designer: The walls, a 
golden russet olive; the frieze, a lighter tint of the 
same ; the ceiling, a still lighter olive; the carpet, a 
deep golden russet olive; the upholstery, a little 
warmer in tone; the drapery, in old blue. The cor- 
nice should have a combination of all the tints in the 
room. This scheme gives a rich effect, and one 


which will be found very pleasing; to meet certain: 


conditions, or the tastes of occupants, it may be 
desirable to make some modification ; but following 
the analogy here given, a plan can be readily evolved 
which will prove pleasing and artistically harmo- 
nious. Such a room may be provided in almost any 
house, the cost being graded to suit the wishes or the 
ability of the owner. 

In fact, everything in the matters being considered 
must be understood as comparative and capable of 
variation to suit the conditions of people interested. 
A revelation as to the amount of money which can 
be squandered upon a small dinner comes from New 
York, and as it has been traveling about in the public 
press, may be quoted as an illustration of what may 
be done, but what few people will care to do. At the 
dinner described, the table was arranged about a 
miniature lake, in which palms, lilies and ferns 


appeared to be growing, while tropical trees arose 


from the banks amid miniature parterres of flowers. 
Small electric lights, with varicolored globes, were 
arranged about the lake, underneath whose waters 
electricity was introduced, and caused to dance about 
in imitation of fishes of many bright hues. There 
was a fountain in the center of the lake, and a 
colored glass ball, lighted by electricity spurted up 
and down a jet of crystal water. There was no cloth 
on the table, and each of the twenty courses served 
at the dinner was placed before the guests on a 
natural palm leaf. The wall and room decorations— 
some of which came from Florida and South 
America—generally were of smilax, ferns, ivy and 
palms, mandarin, banana, orange and other trees. 
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_ Hanging among them were hundreds of very small 
colored electric lights. The decorations of each 
plate cost $30, the favors $60, and the menus were 
painted to order at $10 apiece. The truffles came 
from France, and the strawberrizs cost $7 50 per 
bunch of five berries. Roman punch was served in 
oranges hanging on the natural trees, the pulp of the 
fruit having been deftly removed, the guests picking 
the oranges from the branches, and drinking their 
unwonted juices. 

Yet we may well doubt whether those present at 
this sumptuous entertainment relished as well the 
munificent luxury which prevailed as would the 
recipients of a much less pretentious feast, where 
simplicity, good fellowship and whole-hearted com- 
munity of interests made the occasion one to be 
remembered for a lifetime. Just how much or how 
little to decorate the table must be left to circum- 
stances. The whole matter of decoration, as now 
practiced, is largely of recent growth, though it is the 
revival of an old custom. Very naturally, in the 
vlden times, when the practice of decoration was at 
its height, the French excelled in the extent to which 
it was carried. Their tables were provided with per- 
manent centerpieces, made of glass, silver-mounted, 
from which gold and silver ornamentation was fre- 
quently carried to a wonderful extent. Very much 
more appropriate is the present custom, which adapts 
the decoration to conditions, making it always fresh 
and new, and replacing the tinsel of former times 
with the brightness and perfume of flowers, combined 
with chast and elegant furnishings. 

The table should be the proper size to comfortably 
accommodate those who are to surround it. On one 
hand, it is very annoying to be cramped for room; 
and on the other, there is nothing more embarrassing 
than a waste of space for which there is no require- 
ment. The legs of a table, while necessary, are often 
a nuisance. They should be firm and strong, so as 
to perform well the duty required from them; but in 
placing the covers care should be taken that the 
guest is not under the necessity of embarrassing per- 
sonal collisicn with the table legs, or other rigid 
obstacles. 

It is immaterial whether the table be round, square 
or oval; though if the question of “extension” is to 
be considered, the latter form will be found the most 
adaptable. The size having been gauged, the loca- 
tion should next have consideration. Where the 
table is large, of course the possible has to govern 
the preferable; but where there is abundance of 
room, the table should be Iccated in the most 
pleasant and agreeable portion of the space. If it be 
daytime, the position of windows, and the choice 
between them, should have consideration; while in 
the evening there should be equal reference to the 
quality and direction of the light. A great deal de- 
pends upon good judgment here. Plenty of light is 
a desirable consideration ; but there should not be a 
glare, especially over a portion of the table, while the 
other part is left in deep shadow. It is very unpleas- 


ant, also, for any person to sit at table with a strong 
light shining in the eyes, to say nothing of the danger 
of unseemly grimaces, whose intent and inspiration 
it would be so easy to misunderstand. 

While we do not expect easy-chairs, or anything 
approaching them in character, at table, pains should 
be taken to have chairs which are comfortable. 
There is no excuse for many of the patterns of 
dining-room chairs, save the desire to make some- 
thing so stiff and awkward that it could never by any 
possibility be spirited away to any other portion of 
the domicile. Then there should be a thick, warm 
carpet in winter, to deaden the sounds of movement, 
and to relieve that sense of bareness which always 
accompanies uncovered floors. Most emphatically, 
the dining room is not a place for rugs. As there 
should be no necessity for the waiters to open even a 
swinging door, the passage through which service is 
rendered should not be closed; but it should be cut 
off by a screen, behind which the waiter will disap- 
pear, and from the mysterious receptacle in the rear of 
which he will again emerge, laden with those things 
which are to make the palate and the heart glad. 
Above all things, the dining room should be well 
ventilated, before and after meals, so that it may at 
ail times be fresh and sweet, free from the odor of food, 
which soon becomes stale and very disagreeable. 

So much for the table, and the room in which it is 
set, not to mention the food and the service, which 
will require separate attention in their order. 

—Mary Livingston Andrews. 
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142. To toughen lamp chimneys by setting them on 
the stove in cold water which is allowed to come 
slowly to a boil. 


143. Brightening silverware by rubbing it with 
oatmeal. 

144. Washing red table linen in water in which a 
little borax has been dissolved. 

145. Cleaning windows with chamois skin. 

146. Or, with a little alcohol. 

147. Removing paint from windows by applying a 
copper cent. 

148. Removing a window pane by applying a hot 
poker to the putty. 

149 To take out fruit stains in linen, using pow- 
dered starch. 


150. Or, pouring boiling water through the stain. 
1st. Or, washing in hot milk. 

152. Or, a weak solution of oxalic acid. 

153. Or, bleaching, while appletrees are in blossom. 
154. Washing out refrigerators with soda water. 


155. To drive away ants, borax mixed with Persian 
insect powder. 


sj in next month. 
—Ruth Hail. 
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LEMON JELLY. 
Soak a box of gelatine 
In a pint of water (cold), 
Let ten minutes intervene 
Ere you do the rest you’re told. 
Then add water, boiling hot, - 
Just one pint, and ’twill be seen 
When ’tis stirred within the pot 
It dissolves the gelatine. 
Stir two cups of sugar through, 
Add the juice of lemons three, 
Juice of one large orange, too. 
Just when boiling it must be 
Strained and rendered cool for tea. 


—A. M. J. 
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AN ALPHABET OF PUDDINGS. 
“The Proof of the Pudding is in the Eating.” 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 
I 
Indian Pudding, Plain. 

One quart of milk, one and one-quarter pints of corn 
meal, one-half pint of molasses, one teaspoonful each of 
ginger and salt. Scald the milk and pour it on the meal; 
cook for ten minutes, stirring occasionally; add the mo- 
lasses, ginger and salt. Bake ina slow oven until done. 
Serve with cream. 

Indian Pudding, Rich. 


Eight tablespoonfuls of meal, six eggs, one quart of 
milk, six ounces of sugar, one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, and four ounces of butter. Scald the milk and pour 
it over the meal; add the other ingredients. Bake in a 


slow oven two hours. Use no sauce. 
Indian Pudding, Suet. 

One pint of corn meal, one pint of boiling milk, one-half 
pint of cold milk, one-quarter pound of suet, two teaspoon- 
fuls each of ginger and cinnamon, one-half cupful of mo- 
lasses, and one-half teaspoonful of salt. Mix the meal 
with the cold milk, then add the boiling milk. Mix well 
and add the other ingredients. 

Indian Fruit Pudding. 

One pint of corn meal mush, one pint of stewed dried 
apples, peaches or prunes, one cupful of sugar, one-half 
pint of water, and a pinch of salt. Mix the ingredients 
well together and bake in a slow oven. 


Jenny Lind Pudding. 

One cupful of milk, one cupful of flour, one egg, and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Mix and bake in pattypans 
and serve with 
Jelly Sauce. 

One-half cupful of currant jelly, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, the juice and half the grated peel of a lemon, 
one-half teaspoonfu! of nutmeg, one tablespoonful of pow- 
dered sugar, and two glassfuls of wine. Beat the jelly 
smooth, then add gradually the butter, lemon and nutmeg ; 
beat hard, then add the sugar, and lastly the wine. 


Lemon Pudding. 

One quart of milk, one pint of bread crumbs, one cupful 
of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, the yolks of four eggs, 
the juice of one large lemon and half the rind grated. 
Heat the milk and pour over the bread crumbs, rub the 
sugar and butter together, stir in; add the beaten yolks, 


and juice of lemon. Bake until firm. Beat the whites 
with half a cupful of sugar, cover pudding and brown 
slightly. 

Lovely Rice Pudding. 

Two cupfuls of raw rice, one quart of milk, one cupful 
each of sugar, raisins and currants, one-half cupful of 
citron cut fine, one-half cupful of stoned dates, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, and a tablespoonful of butter. Mix, 
and bake in a slow oven four hours. Eat with sweet- 


ened cream. 
M 
Macaroni Pudding. 


One cupful of broken macaroni, one and one-half pints of 
milk, four eggs, one cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
butter, and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Boil the macaroni 
in salted water ten minutes, then add it to the boiling milk, 
and simmer twenty minutes longer; remove from the fire, 
pour it on the sugar, eggs and butter, beaten together; 
lastly add the extract. Put into a well-buttered pudding 
dish, and bake ina steady oven thirty-five minutes. Serve 
with cream sauce. 

Mother’s Bread Pudding. 

Cut a small loaf of baker’s bread into thick slices; re- 
move the crust, butter the slices, lay in a buttered pudding 
dish, with stoned raisins, chopped citron, cinnamon, all- 
spice, and brown sugar between the layers. Pour over a 
pint of milk and let it set overnight. In the morning beat 
four eggs light, add a pint of milk, and pour over the pud- 
ding. Bake one hour in a moderate oven. Serve with 
liquid sauce. 


Nesselrode Pudding. 

Gne quart of milk and cream (mixed), one-half pound of 
sugar, the yolks of four eggs, one ounce each of powdered 
sweet almonds, preserved cherries and preserved currants, 
and one pound of preserved peaches. Beat the yolks of 
the eggs, add the sugar and almonds, and the mixed cream 
and milk; boil until thick. Remove from the fire, and 
when cold, freeze. When frozen, remove the dasher and 
stir in the preserved fruit. Mix well and let stand for 
two hours. 

Orange Pudding. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of rolled crackers, 
two eggs, one teaspoonful of butter, one quart of milk, and 
the grated rind and juice of one orange. Mix and bake. 
Serve cold. 

Orange Charlotte. 

One-third cupful each of gelatine, cold water, and boil- 
ing water, one cupful of orange juice, one cupfu! of sugar, 
the whites of three eggs, the juice of asmall lemon. Soak 
the gelatine in the cold water for one-half hour. Add the 
boiling water to dissolve it; mix in the other ingredients. 
Strain, and cool in a mold. 

Oatmeal Pudding. 

One cupful of cooked oatmeal, one egg, one-half cupful 
of sugar, one pint of milk, salt, nutmeg and cinnamon to 
taste. Bake. 


Prune Pudding. 

One pound of prunes, one cupful of sugar, the whites of 
four eggs. Stew the prunes, drain off the juice, remove 
the stones, and chop. Beat the whites, add one cupful of 
sugar, stir in the chopped prunes and bake twenty minutes. 
Serve cold with whipped cream. 

Prune Tapioca Pudding. 

One-half cupful of flaked tapioca, one cupful of prunes, 

one-half cupful of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and one- 
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half teaspoonful of salt. Soak the tapioca in three cupfuls 
of water over night. In the morning put on in the double 
boiler and cook one hour. Cook the prunes in enough 
cold water to cover. When cool remove the stones, add 
salt, lemon juice, and sugar. Spread a layer of tapioca in 
_the pudding dish, then prunes until all are used, having 
the top layer of tapioca. Bake one hour. Serve cold 
with cream. 
Pear Tapioca Pudding. 

One cupful of pearled tapioca and three-quarters of a 
cupful of sugar. Soak the tapioca over night, in the 
morning add the sugar and a pinch of salt. Pare and 
quarter enough ripe pears to cover the bottom of the pud- 
ding dish, pour the tapioca over and cook until the pears 
are done. Serve with cream. 

Poor Man’s Pudding. 

One cupful of sour milk, one cupful of molasses, one- 
half cupful of butter, one pound of stoned raisins, two 
eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, nutmeg and cinnamon to 
taste, and flour to make as thick as cake. Boil four hours 
in a mold. 

Q 
Quick Pudding. 

One and one-half cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one tablespoonful of butter, one-half cup- 
ful of milk, one teaspoonful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
raisins, and two eggs. Mix, adding the beaten whites the 
last thing. Bake, and serve hot with liquid sauce. 


Rice Pudding. 

Two tablespoonfuls of raw rice, one quart of milk, one- 
half cupful of sugar, a small piece of butter, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt,and spice. Mix, and bake in aslow.oven 
for two hours. Half an hour before it is done, pour over 
it half a teacupful of cold milk. 

Roly-poly Pudding. 

One pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one tablespoonful of butter, and milk to make a soft dough. 
Mix and roll out half an inch thick, nearly square. Spread 
with sliced apples, peaches, berries of any kind, or cran- 
berries; roll it up, put into a biscuit tinand bake. Or roll 
it up in a floured cloth, tie up and steam. Serve with 
liquid sauce. 

No berry in its season is more delicious than the 
strawberry. It furnishes the most delightful of des- 
serts without cooking at all. Pick carefully, handle 
gently, lay lightly on the prettiest glass dish owned, 
accompanied by the best sugar bowl, and enjoy them 
to the utmost while they last. To make strawberry 
shortcake, try this way :— 


Strawberry Shortcake. 

Make the dough as usual. Instead of rolling out and 
placing on flat tins to bake, roll and then cut out with a 
large-size biscuit cutter or coffee cup, placing one on an- 
other and buttering between as you would the large cakes. 
When done, have the berries lightly crushed and sugared, 
pull apart the little cakes, laying the lower halves on a 
platter, butter and cover with the strawberries, then put 
on the top parts. Lay some of the finest berries on the 
tops of the cakes, and sprinkle with sugar. Whipped 
cream poured over just before serving makes a handsome 
addition to looks and taste. 

Sponge Pudding. 

One and one-half pints of milk, four tablespoonfuls of 

flour, three eggs, and a little salt. Scald the milk, pouron 


the flour, beating hard, add the salt and the yolks of beaten 
eggs, and lastly the whites beaten stiff. Bake, and serve 
immediately with sweet sauce. 

Snow Pudding. 

One-half paper of gelatine, two cupfuls of sugar, the 
juice of one lemon, the whites of three eggs. Wet the 
gelatine with a little cold water and let it set one hour; 
add one pint of boiling water, and the rest of the ingredi- 
ents. Mix, pour into a mold and set in a cool place. 
When cold, turn on a platter and serve with a soft boiled 
custard. 

Spanish Cream. 

One-half box of gelatine, one quart of milk, four eggs, 
and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. Put the gelatine into 
the cold milk, letting it come toa boil on the range; add the 
yolks and sugar, boil one minute. Take from the stove and 
add the beaten whites; flavor, and pour into a mold. 

T 
Tapioca Pudding. 

One-half cupful of tapioca, one pint of milk, two-thirds 
of a cupful of sugar, three eggs, and a pinch of salt. Soak 
the tapioca over night in water enough to cover. In the 
morning boil the milk and stir in the tapioca, cook until 
soft, then add the other ingredients, and cook afew min- 
utes longer. Remove from the fire and add the beaten 
whites and flavor. It may be served in this form when 
cold, or baked a light brown, and served with sugar 
and cream. 

Thanksgiving Plum Pudding. 

Three pints of milk, eight eggs, one cupful of sugar, one 
pound of raisins, one-half cupful of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one loaf of baker's 
bread. Slice the bread, removing the crust, spread it with 
the softened butter. Seed the raisins, place them in the 
milk in the double boiler and scald. Beat the eggs, add 
sugar, then add to the boiling milk with salt and vanilla. 
Butter well a deep pudding pan, put ina layer of soaked 
bread and scatter raisins over it; then more bread and 
raisins until all are used, having the last layer of bread. 
Bake in a slow oven for two hours. Serve with hard sauce. 
Thanksgiving Boiled Pudding. 

Three-quarters of a cupful of butter, one cupful of mo- 
lasses, four eggs, two cupfuls of milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
soda, four cupfuls of pastry flour, one teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, one teaspoonful of nutmeg, one-half teaspoonful 
of cloves, one-quarter pound of citron (cut fine), and two 
pounds of raisins. Cream the butter, add the molasses, 
yolks of the beaten eggs, and the scalded milk, in which 
two teaspoonfuls of soda should be dissolved. Add the 
spices and fruit, and last of all the whites of the eggs; 
beat it well and pour into a greased pudding mold. Put 
it ina kettle of boiling water and cook steadily for six 
hours. Serve with liquid sauce. 

Vv 
Venoise Pudding. 

Five ounces of bread crumbs, four ounces of sugar, three 
ounces of raisins, two ounces of citron, one-half pint of 
milk, the yolks of four eggs; flavor. Mix and steam. 


Whortleberry Pudding 
One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of 
butter, one cupful of sweet milk, two eggs, three cupfuls 
of flour, and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Mix 
and stir in lightly one pint of berries, and bake. 


—Mrs. M. J. Plumstead. 
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SHOES AND STOCKINGS.—III. 

In Their Relations to Health, Beauty and Comfort. 
“geen HE fashion of ages, as well 
\- as the necessity for protec- 
tion, renders some cover- 
ing for the human foot a 
necessity. Yet who does 
not feel a sense of relief, 
when, in the privacy of 
one’s own apartment, or 
elsewhere, where that de- 
gree of disregard for con- 
ventional laws may be 
indulged, shoes and stock- 


KIO) ; ings alike may be for a time discarded, 
SZ and nature given her own pleasing way ! 


How can one better enjoy a half-hour of 
relaxation, than by casting off the shoes and stock- 
ings, giving the tired feet a thorough bath, and then, 
as the blood pulses and tingles in the veins from 
which it has been so long excluded, going about 
“barefooted” in full enjoyment of the broadened 
physical lite? The pain of corn and bunion, aching 
joints and compressed toes vanishes, for nature has 
already begun the work of effecting a cure for the 
evils made necessary by the dictates of fashion—a 
cure the completion of which this same fashion, by 
the way, will prevent. 

It is not to be expected that even fui the sake of 
such real enjoyment, our ladies will emulate the 
example of the woman who recently went to Cali- 
fornia, expressly for the sake of going barefooted all 
the time, even though they may read the enthusiastic 
report which she has published, descriptive of her 
evidently very satisfactory experience. Nor is it 
probable that any considerable number of them will 
adopt the plan of going barefooted for two hours 
each day, recommended by an eminent physician as 
a certain cure for corns and similar troubles of the 
feet and toes. Of course he advised his wealthy 
patient to do so in the privacy of her richly carpeted 
and perfectly warmed rooms; which prescription not 
all of us are in position to follow if we would. It 
is explained that the terms of this prescription are 
not filled by counting the hours in bed, during which 
the feet are freed of their restraining coverings; it 
needs the muscular exercise and activity, in connec- 
tion with the freedom. 

These thoughts are put forward simply as sugges- 
tions, in order that by considering them we may come 
to realize how much the feet—those useful members 
—have been abused, and that the pains so many of 
us suffer are but the price which nature demands for 
the indignity offered her. Two of these indignities 
—those which are most naturally perpetrated—may 
properly have a little consideration in connection 
with the relation of shoes to health, and also to com- 
fort—the latter most decidedly. 

First of all, the abominable high heels, which for- 
tunately are not as fashionable as they were a vear 


or two ago, or as they have been at various times, 
and are very likely to be in time to come ; for Fashion 
“sets the pace,” and her votaries run the race, no 
matter how ridiculously. (Of course we all admit 
this, though we fall in and form part of the proces- 
sion just the same !) It does not require a very pro- 
found physiologic education to show that physically 
speaking a high-heeled shoe can only accomplish 
mischief to the foot which it incloses. Let us look 
at the matter fora moment from the common-sense 
standpoint. 

It has been said that there is no principle in me- 
chanics which is not found in the human body; cer- 
tainly the human foot is one of the most graceful 
illustrations of the arch which nature affords. When 
in its natural, strong and healthful state, the foot 
stands at ease upon a plane surface, it rests upon a 
tripod—so to speak. In other words, there are three 
points of contact—the heel, the ball of the foot in 
rear of the great toe, and the secondary ball in rear of 
the little toe and its neighbor. Between the heel and 
the front portion of the foot is the principal arch, 
known as the plantar arch, while a lesser curve of 
somewhat similar formation separates the two balls 
at the front part of the foot. In walking, running or 
similar exercise, the weight of the body comes first 
upon the heel, then upon the remaining points of the 
tripod, and through the wonderful adjustment of 
muscles, bones, tendons and cords, great weight, and 
even severe sudden strain, may be borne upon these 
complicated and apparently tender parts without 
injury. 

Now having thrust this same foot within a pinch- 
ing shoe, elevated upon a modern high heel, the 
deformity of position and the impairment of action 
will be at once apparent. The office of the heel is 
practically abolished, and a portion of what it used 
to do is thrown forward to the ball of the foot. But 
this too is crippled, because the height of the heel 
gives it a false pitch, and instead of the weight rest- 
ing where nature intended that it should rest, it is 
thrown forward of that point. The principle of the 
arch is lost altogether, and in its place we have that 
of the wedge; the foot is wedged into the shoe, and 
instead of having the weight of the body supported 
by the spring of the natural arch, it is thrown for- 
ward toward the point of the wedge. This may 
be very interestingly illustrated by first standing 
upon the foot in its natural position, and then, with- 
out putting on a shoe, raising the foot to the angle 
which would be given it by a high-heeled shoe, and 
attempting to bear the weight of the body upon it. 
The exemplification of the wedge principle will be 
at once apparent. Is it any wonder that the business 
of chiropody flourishes? 

While the high heel is under discussion, it may be 
proper to mention the story of its origin, as generally 
reported—no one will undertake to say whether cor- 
rectly or otherwise. According to tradition the high 
heel had its origin in Persia, where it had the char- 
acter of a necessity, as it was used to keep the feet 
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of pedestrians out of the hot sand of that torrid 
country. These original heels were wooden blocks 
about two inches in height; but the women, who 
seem to have the same traits in Persia as elsewhere, 
were soon wearing them a foot or two in height, so 
that they had the appearance of going on stilts. 

A similar practice was prevalent in Venice a few 
centuries later, though this is given a more romantic 
origin. It is said that certain jealous husbands, 
having an idea that their wives were abroad entirely 
too much in their absence, compellead them to wear 
shoes with heels as high as those once popular in 
Persia. But think of the absurdity of attempting to 
punish women in such away! No sooner did the 
fact become generally known, than all the friends, as 
well as the female “sisters and cousins and aunts,” 
of these disciplined women, adopted the same high 
heels, and by the devotion which fashion gives to 
even an unpleasant undertaking, they soon learned 
to walk tolerably well—though history is silent as to 
whether the wandering habits of the women under- 
went material change. 

High heels and tight shoes very naturally go to- 
gether. In fact, it becomes a necessity, when the 
former are used, to have the fit of the shoe so tight 
that the pressure of the wedge which has taken the 
place of the arch shall be distributed over most of 
the surface of the foot, otherwise the torture upon 
the compressed toes would become speedily unbear- 
able. Bearing in mind what has already been said 
regarding the elasticity of the foot, we shall under- 
stand how the cramping and pressure which are 
produced by a tight shoe will destroy this natural 
quality, and why it is so painful walking in that 
manner. 

Primarily there would seem no reason why the toes 
should not enjoy as much muscular individuality as 
the fingers; and that they are capable of much in 
that direction is shown by the fact that armless men 
have learned to use the feet and toes in the place of 
hands and fingers, with much facility. Yet we know 
that many people have almost absolutely no muscular 
control of their toes, especially the smaller ones. 
The French academy of sciences recently discussed 
this matter, demonstrating not only the loss of mus- 
cular energy, but that the little toe was disappearing 
from the human foot, having decreased much in size 
during the past two centuries, so that it generally has 
but two joints, instead of the three with which its 
brothers are provided. How much of this is due to 
tight shoes, and how much to the inevitable effect of 
constant confinement of the foot during waking 
hours, we may leave these French philosophers and 
scientists to decide at some future meeting. 

There is a cardinal principle which should be 
borne in mind in the selection of shoes, and one 
which will save a great deal of pain and annoyance 
later. We should forget the maxim which speaks of 
things, in comparison, as being “easy as an old 
shoe.” Is there any reason why a new shoe should 
not be as easy as an old one? It is certainly much 


more pleasant to consider, whether upon our own 
foot or that of a friend. There is no analogy by 
which it should remain uncomfortable during the 
best part of its service, and only become endurable 
as we are about to cast it away. It is not so with 
clothing for other portions of the body. It would 
not be so with shoes if we trained ourselves to pro- 
cure those which properly fitted the feet. 

A shoe too large is almost as bad as one too small. 
The former allows the feet to slide about, inviting all 
the ills which come from the friction of cuticle and 
joints with the leathern walls. The model is that 
which shall gently yet firmly and closely embrace 
the foot, giving it support, while so constructed as to 
allow of natural action and a natural distribution of 
the labor involved in walking or standing. Given 
such a shoe, the task of “breaking in” will be so 
slight as to be scarcely worth mention. It is not the 
newness, but the misfit, which hurts. If we may 
believe clerks and pruprietors of shoe stores, the 
proportion of women who allow sense and comfort 
to dictate their purchases, rather than imperious 
fashion, is largely on the increase. 

At the same time, there is such a thing as wisdom 
in making selections, without necessarily violating 
the rule just given. Nearly every woman, and every 
woman’s friends of the other sex, admire a foot which 
has the appearance of being slender, rather than the 
reverse. There is, consequently, no occasion to hide 
the natural shape of a foot which is even abnormally 
slim. But where the foot is short and thick, “ pudgy,” 
as it is sometimes called, a judicious selection will 
largely neutralize the fact, to the casual eye. Leta 
shoe be selected which, fitting otherwise, is a size or 
more too long. The vacant room in the toe can be 
easily filled with cotton or some other like material, 
and while a really larger shoe, so far as superficial 
covering capacity is concerned, has been bought, the 
tapering extension at the toe gives a much more 
agreeable contour, and decreases the apparent broad- 
ness and size of the foot as a whole. 

Another important matter is that of adjusting the 
fastenings of a shoe so that there shall be a perfect 
fit about the ankles. With laces this is of course 
easily and perfectly done. As very few of the once 
fashionable “congress” elastics are now used, it 
will be sufficient in their case to advise that if shoes 
with that substitute for a fastening are procured, it is 
of the utmost importance that just the right degree 
of tension be obtained. Too much, though not 
noticed at first, will in a short time become unbear- 
able, while too little will soon give looseness and 
slouchiness as a result. Where buttons are used, it 
is a delicate matter to adjust each one so as to give a 
perfect fit; but nothing less than this will prove satis- 
factory, and when the task has been once completed, 
the result will be very pleasing. Few if any buttons 
will be broken off, for it should be understood that a 
button gives way, in nine cases out of ten, because 
an undue amount of strain comes singly upon it. 

Then there is another consideration to which 
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women ought not to be indifferent. A woman with 
a perfect fitting shoe, neither too tight nor too louse, 
and with a common-sense heel, can walk gracefully 
and easily anywhere. Yet how few demonstrations 
of this fact do we see! Watch the movements of a 
hundred, as they pass on the sidewalks—of course 
taking a stand where there is nothing in the windows 
to attract attention. What a crippled, awkward gait 
most of them will show! If we ask the cause, it will 
be found in nine cases out of ten to come from ill- 
fitting shoes, which the wearer is enduring in obedi- 
ence to the supposed dictates of fashion. As though 
any fashion could be worthy the name which requires 
the sacrifice of grace and dignity in movement! The 
woman with a perfect fitting shoe can walk with the 
majesty of a queen or the grace of a fairy, according 
to her temperament; and the ability to so do, with 
physical comfort and health, ought to be the highest 
ambition, and to give the keynote to fashion in 


footwear. 
—Mabel Irene Putnam. 
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KNITTING. 


I make my bow to Santa Claus! 
He’s such a clever rover, 

He knows what suits the old and young, 
The rich and poor, “ seas over ;” 

He knew it was my wedding day, 
Knew it by intuition 

My twenty-fifth ! and straightway came 
My wish in glad fruition. 


Silver? of course—and books? a few- 
But they were well selected, 
The “ Standard Oratorios,” 
All but the best, rejected ; 
And “ Operas ”"—Oh! what a feast, 
“ Composers and their story.” 
Enough to make an old heart young 
And fill one’s dreams with glory. 


And what is this, in pink and white 
By dainty ribbons tied so fast? 
It may be that the choicest wine 
Is left for me, to find at last! 
It may be—yes, I see it now 
Held high for admiration, 
A basket for my knitting work, 
Yarns, and conglomeration. 


I have a weakness. I confess 
(Not without some misgiving 

To knit away, long, cozy hours, 
This is the joy of living! 

And as I leave the silver line 
And speed on to the golden, 

I shall be more and more inclined 
To ape that fashion olden. 


And if within the pearly gates 
I stand through grace abounding, 
And hear the oratorios 
From heaven's wall resounding, 
- Perhaps I'll say to Gabriel, 
“Tf you don’t mind my sitting 
I'll listen from my corner here 
And ‘go on’ with my knitting.” 
— Woronoco. 
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SHATTERED IDEALS. 
Regrets for What is Past, Longings for the Days to Come. 
E all have them, those vague, shadowy some- 
things which we call our ideals. They 
come into this gray, practical old world. 
with us— whether to point the way to: 
what we may become, or to mock us and! 
show how far we ever are from the perfect, who shall 
say ?—and they go down to the grave with us, perhaps 
to find a final realization in some fairer clime. They 
are continually bothering around and tormenting us 
by their unattainableness, and they are so fragile — 
these ideals of ours. From the time when in baby 
clothes we fix upon pulling our nurse’s hair as the 
ideal enjoyment and a bright poesy as the highest: 
possible delicacy, are they ruthlessly shattered. Miss. 
Nurse will not submit her locks, but insists on tortur- 
ing us with combs instead, and we are forced to sub- 
stitute warm milk for roses. In school days it is just 
the same, save that our ideals are much higher. We 
long with our whole heart for a bang like the one 
worn by the girl in the front row of seats, and the: 
smile of the boy in the back row; and cruel parents. 
forbid the bang and the big boy wastes all his smiles. 
on unresponsive Melissa in the fourth row. And so 
it goes on, year after year. Our ideal plums fall into. 
the lap of some one else, and we finally slip into old 
age with our eyes fixed lovingly on our last ideal 
heaven. 

Some happy day there enters every woman’s heart 
the ideal husband and the ideal home. They come: 
knocking at her door, be it on avenue, street or alley,. 
and willy nilly they enter. I remember when [I first 
met Jack. It was at Miss Weston’s musicale. He 
turned the music while Hattie Pixley played. We. 
were introduced afterward and I went home to-mount. 
my ideal husband on a long-vacant bracket. And a 
very beautiful ideal it was. I don’t think I ever saw: 
a finer, healthier, more symmetrical ideal in my life. 
It had all the graces and all the virtues and all the 
charms. Jack and I met often after that musicale; 
I might say quite often. He got in a habit of calling, 
and sometimes after he had gone I found myself 
standing in front of my ideal saying something like 
this: “Now see here, Mr. Ideal, you are very fine 
no doubt, but do you know I fancy you would look 
fully as well if this or that virtue were a trifle less 
prominent?” Then I would give it a gentle little poke © 
and smooth out the offending virtue. I remember I 
had to give it a rather severe dig when I found out 
that Jack smoked. The discovery that he preferred 
Austin Dobson to Dante made a big dent in the 
graces, and after awhile the poor thing came to bea 
very sorry looking ideal indeed, with its dents and 
swells and lines and wrinkles, and but faintly resem- 
bled the fair young being it was at first, but it was 
my ideal, after all, and I clung to it. 

And then came that day in June when Jack and I 
went over to the old church together. I thought of 
my ideal as I went down the aisle to meet him at the 
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altar, and all its scars were forgotten, and it was 
again the same dear likeness it was at first—dearer, 
perhaps, as I realized, happily, that it was good to be 
alive and that my ideal husband was certainly found. 

We went away for a month and then came back 
and started housekeeping in my ideal home. I had 
planned it long before. There would have to be a 


drawing room, and reception room, and library in the. 


regulation style, of course, and a man came from 
town and attended to the hangings and furnishings. 
I allowed him to do pretty much as he liked in these 
rooms, but there was one I was bound no one but 
myself should touch. It was to be Jack’s and my 
sitting room, where we could spend all our evenings, 
and where no one should come. I had it all done 
in gray and white—a velvet carpet strewn with rose- 
buds, quaint straight-back chairs, and I kept my 
choicest flowers for the dainty vases. I brought my 
guitar here and I had the poets bound in white and 
gold. It quite satisfied me when it was finished, and 
I thought how fond Jack used to be of the quiet little 
anteroom at home before that June day. 

I also paid particular attention to the dining room. 
Jack used to say no one could serve a lunch as well 
as I, and I resolved to order every meal myself. 
There should be no chance for mistake, for I knew 
just what he liked. There were always flowers on 
the table, and for breakfast we had chocolate, and 
rolls, and sweet crackers. At noon there was a light 
lunch and for dinner perhaps a partridge, a salad and 
ice cream. Jack had always boasted of a fine appe- 
tite, but he must have lost it somewhere, I fancied, 
for he hardly tasted food at home. He hurried down 
town in the morning, and at dinner time he never 
appeared hungry. My dining room was very disap- 
pointing, and my sitting room, too, was not a suc- 
cess, for after the first week I could not get Jack to 
enter it. He always managed to get into a back 
room and throw himself on an old lounge which 
grandmother had sent us—a nice comfortable affair, 
but entirely out of date. 

I naturally felt a little hurt over this, and the feel- 
ing grew when I saw that something was very evi- 
dently the matter with Jack. I got to dreading 
breakfast time, and I wondered why he scowled so 
dreadfully every time he sat down. The cloud grew 
darker and still darker until one morning it broke 
and came down on my unsuspecting head. The 
roses nodded a sweet good morning to us, and I 
noticed with pride that the rolls were fresh and the 
chocolate perfection. I glanced smilingly up—only 
to see a terrific scowl on Jack’s face, and see Jack 
open his mouth and say: ; 

“There is no use trying Mollie, I can’t stand this 
much longer. J want something to cat. Do you think 
a man can live forever on angel food? Ever since we 
came home I have been taking my meals down town, 
but I won’t do it any longer. Why don’t you let the 
cook get a good square meal once a week, and 
banish these everlasting rolls and roses? What do I 
care for roses when I want a good chop! And then 


there’s that sitting room of yours. Do you imagine 
I am going to sit on one of those ugly chairs, afraid 
to put my feet on the carpet, and hear you pick a 
guitar? Why don’t you put the lounge and my cigars 
there, and a chair that will hold two? Why don’t 
you ?—Mollie, dear, I’m a brute, of course, forgive me, 
I—I—I.” And before I could close my astonished 
eyes he had clapped on his hat and gone. For fully 
an hour I sat there, and then— 

I went sadly up to my ideal. I took it carefully 
down and laid it, with all its bumps and ridges, yet 
with a few lingering graces, tenderly away in my own 
secret closet, and I have put on my bracket a big, 
ungainly lump of common sense. I have given my 
cupboard keys to Jane, with orders to prepare a 
“good square meal” for dinner, and my sitting room 
is closed for repairs. My ideal husband and ideal 
home are hopelessly gone, | am afraid, but—may I 
whisper it where Jack will never hear—I don’t think 
I shall very much regret them, and instead of longing 
for the days gone by, I am singing a song for the 
days to come. 

—Blanche A. Harding. 
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WANTS TO, BUT DURST NOT. 
I never have to bother about what children need, 
I’m not obliged to furnish bread and other things to feed ; 
I never have to keep my eyes upon the small boy’s shoes, 
I never have to smile, say “ yes,” or gloomily refuse. 


I never have to foot the bill for little baby’s milk, 

And no one sends an itemized account of daughter’s silk; 
I’m never told to call upon the corner druggist’s store, 
And order sent some soothing sirup, a dozen so or more. 


I never have to give my cash to buy the children books, 

And no one yet has dared to say, “ He has his father’s looks.” 
No creature saw me push a gig with baby in the park— 
Although I watch the tots that trot between the light and dark. 
I never have to do these things that men detest and dread, 

At least, so married men tell me—I am alone instead; 

And so alone, I’d like to try and start my life anew 

And practice things I’ve mentioned here --but now don’t have 


to do. 
—H. S. Keller. 
THE INSTITUTION OF HOME. 


The hope of America is the homes of America. 
Marriage is the legitimate basis of a genuine home. 


Human nature is very prevalent among women, and es- 
pecially among maids of all work. 

Better bear misfortunes*than leave your motives open 
to suspicion, or bring disgrace upon your family name. 


A home in which politeness reigns is a home from which 
polite men and women go out; and they go out directly 
from no other. 

There is nothing but danger in the intimacy of a mar- 
ried heart with an unmarried one, unless there be other 
relationships which justify it. 

Profoundly to be commiserated is that child who 
looks back upon his home as upon a prison house; 
upon his youth as a season of hardship; upon his par- 


ents as tyrants. 
—/. G. Holland. 
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THINGS STOWED AWAY IN THE GARRET 
That ‘‘May Come Handy,” but Never Do. 
HILE the cleverest women of the 
world ‘are bending their ener- 
gies to bring to themselves and 
their sex freedom from the 
slavery of their unhappy con- 
dition (as wives and mothers 
for the sake of being sup 
ported), there are some minor 
emancipations which may not 
be wholly unimportant if they 
can be brought about, which 
would certainly add to the 
happiness of “the sex,” and 
are not beyond attainment. One special enthrallment 
is the slavery to “things.” 
“1 am dead tired,” said a woman not long since. 
“T’ve been up in the attic, looking over the things, 
and there was so much to do that I feel completely 
exhausted.” 
The “so much to do” proved, when particularized, 
to be an unrolling of trunkfuls of antiquated clothing, 
an inspection of old bed blankets that were too worn 
to serve in their original capacity any more, a taking 
down and hanging up again of old coats, trousers and 
hats, a shifting and “ snugging up ” of legless chairs 
and tables, stools and other riff-ruff, and at last 
sweeping, dusting and mopping as a grand finale. 
“T have to do it myself,” complained my friend, 
“and it always makes me half sick. I never hada 
girl who was willing to help me, and Norah Spillane 
left because I insisted on her once carrying up the 
water, though I did the mopping myself.” 
“ There are a lot of things in the woodshed,” said 
a housewife to her husband, “and I wish you would 
carry them up into the garret.” 
So her husband, tired with a hard day’s work, spent 
more than half an hour transporting the “things.” 
They were not valuable things at all. There were 
some obsolete window shades, some lambrequin cor- 
nices (no longer used), a basket of old fruit cans 
whose covers would by no means any longer fit, and 
some ancient coal scuttles which had taken to leak- 
ing coal dust in a way that effectively destroyed their 
usefulness. 
No one who has ever moved from one house to 
another but has struggled with that dissipated look- 
ing last load of “things,” wifich, sold to the highest 
bidder, would not bring the cost of transportation. 
By various handlings and some expense we move 
them, however, and give them houseroom and safe 
repose. 
Why do we feel it our duty to so burden our busy 
lives with “things” of no possible use? Why does 
it press upon us with the force of duty that these 
“things” are a part of our responsibility? Why can 
we not rise to a height of moral courage which will 
free us forever from the care and thought yearly be- 
stowed upon an undomesticated clutter of articles 


long past their usefulness? They will not cost a good 
housekeeper less than three days of hard work ina 
year. As good housekeepers are not few, the time 
annually sacrificed thus is far from small. 

Broken furniture should meet one of two ends: it 
should be mended and made to serve somebody’s 
need, or it should contribute its substance to the 
woodpile. Old clothes have no vocation on a peg nor 
in a chest. If they are past service with you, and 
have no mission for the less fortunate, their appro- 
priate refuge is the rag bag. Could we but assert our in- 
dependence of that lingering reminder of past respect- 
ability, which makes us grant to the superannuated 
accumulations of the house perpetual shelter and 
servitude, what spaces would be freed from the 
cultivation of moth, mold and rust! Better than all, 
what a sense of freedom would give relief to the 
overtaxed vigilance of mistaken care! 

Of all insidious mental diseases, nothing more 
generally affects womankind than her voluntary de- 
votion to the decrepit contents of the attic. And so 
strong is the hold it has upon her, that she fancies 
her slavery a virtue. What woman wants, in this con- 
nection, is a conviction of sin, repentance, and such 
a conversion as will nerve her hand to a resolute de- 
struction of the false gods which her instinct for 
hoarding has set on high. The time and strength 
wasted in caring for what “may come handy,” but 
never does, if applied to any one of ten many pleasant 
things busy women long to do but cannot find leisure 
for, would make some of us forget what a depressing 
old plannet we live on. 

—Mrs. George Archibald. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 


That a box in the kitchen, or drawer or shelf in the cup- 
board will hold paper bags, also the strings, and they will 
be found useful many times. 

That one use is to slit them open and line the cake tins. 

That another use is to cover each jar of canned fruit to 
keep out the light. 

That newspapers should be saved for kitchen use, to 
wipe the stove off, to polish the teakettle, to wipe the flat- 
irons, doubled to place under a hot kettle or hot dish we 
wish to place on the table. 

That two or three spread on the floor in front of the 
table, stove, sink on baking day, saves the floor, and they 
can be burned up when through with, taking the dust with 
them. 

That a handful of iron tacks are good to clean out bot- 
tles and fruit cans with; half fill the jars with soapsuds, 
then udd the tacks and shake. 

That it is safer to use them than shot, as the latter may 
leave a poison deposit. 

That if one cooks in hot summer weather, one should 
dress as cool as possible. 

That adress made of five-cent challie is surprisingly 
cool, and will wear longer than one would suppose from 
the thin nature of the goods. 

—M. /. P. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HARD TIMES. 
HE hens won’t lay, the cow has gone dry, 

and the housewife’s purse is lean and poor. 

This being often the case, a few timely 

thoughts on economy in cooking will not 

come amiss, together with some well-tried 
recipes to supplement them. When boiling rice for 
dinner, manage to have a half-cupful of it left over 
for rice waffles in the morning; above all, save the 
water it was boiled in, as it is better to mix them with 
than milk and can be used for the same purpose in 
other hot breads, such as muffins, cornbread, etc. A 
can of condensed milk will go far in cooking and will 
make quite a comfortable hole in the milk bill. The 
brands that are condensed with sugar are best used 
in desserts, but for other things the unsweetened will 
give more satisfactory results, and is the same price. 
Directions for use will be found on the can. Keep 
in a cold place after opening. 
Rice Waffles. 

Separate the whites and yolks of two eggs, and beat 
light. Sift a pint or more of flour in a bowl, add salt to 
taste, two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder, enough milk to 
make a good batter, and then put in the half-cupful of 
cold rice, the yolks, and lastly the whites well beaten. 
Bake in hot waffle irons. 

Noodles, 

This delicious dish may take the place of a vegetable 
for Friday’s dinner, or may be served with stewed chicken 
instead of rice or dumplings. Break one egg ina bowl, 
add a teaspoonful of salt and enough flour to make a very 
stiff dough. Never put in a drop of water or milk; it 
makes the noodles tough. Roll out into a thin sheet, hang 
near the stove for several hours to dry. Then roll up like 
a cylinder and shave into thin strips with a sharp knife. 
Shake loose and dry a little while before using. Throw 
into boiling water and cook twenty-five minutes, as for 
macaroni. When done take up and drain. In a skillet 
fry some cubes of bread in butter until brown. Turn the 
noodles into this, stir until very hot and the bread is well 
mixed through them. Serve like any vegetable. This 
sounds very troublesome, but it is not, and will prove a 
delightful as well as an economical change. 

Hot Water Cake. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of yeast powder, four eggs, three-fourths of a cupful 
of boiling water. Break eggs (whites and yolks) in sugar, 
and beat well. Sift in the flour, then the yeast powder, and 
last of all the boiling water. Bake whole or in layers. A 
caramel filling converts it into a delicious cake. 
Cinderella Pudding. 

Beat three eggs separately, stir in the yolks, a half-pint 
of milk and a heaping tablespoonful of sifted flour. Add 


butter the size of a hickory nut, and just before putting im 
the oven put in the whites well beaten. Bake fifteen mim 
utes and serve with wine sauce. 

Wine Sauce. 

One-half cupful of sugar, one-fourth cupful of water. 
Cook until it candies, then add two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, and wine or whisky to taste. 

—Dorinda Pawi. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THREE CORNMEAL RECIPES. 
Mold of Cornmeal. 

Take two cupfuls of coarse cornmeal and cook for twenty 
minutes with one pint of water, three cloves, and a few 
bits of cinnamon. Add, a little at a time, two cupfuls of 
milk, stirring constantly; then add two tablespoonfuls of 
lard ard two of butter, and one teaspoonful of salt. Cook 
for one our, then add a half-pound of brown sugar and 
pour into two one-quart bowls. On each press a tin plate 
which must be filled with red-hot coals, and leave until 
brown on top. Serve at once. 

Cornmeal Pudding. 

Put one cupful of milk on to boil, with a few bits of cin- 
namon. Mix one tabi-spoonful of cornmeal with one cup- 
ful of cold milk and ada, with a pinch of salt, to the boiling 
milk. Cook thoroughly, stirring all the time. When 
nearly done add a half-cupful of sugar and one spoonful 
of butter. Cook a few minutes longer and then pour into 
ashallowdish. Dust with cinnamon and serve hot or cold. 
Another Way. 

Cut a small piece of ham and same of salt pork into 
dice, and fry brown in alittle lard; add two large spoonfuls 
of tomatoes, an onion minced fine and a clove of garlic 
mashed. Stew for fifteen minutes, add half a Spanish 
sausage cut in slices and two cupfuls of cornmeal, two 
cupfuls of boiling water, a spoonful of lard. Cook until 
well done. Press into a bowl and turn out. 


—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SIX DELICIOUS TEA DISHES. 
White Fish Turbot. 

Four pounds of fine white fish steamed and boned. Take 
one quart of milk, one-quarter pound of flour, a little 
thyme or sage, salt and pepper to taste, and three slices of 
alarge onion. Cook over a kettle of water until a thick 
cream dressing is made, then add one-half cupful of butter 
and two beaten eggs. Putin alarge baking dish a layer 
of fish; salt and pepper, then a layer of the dressing, 
until the dish is full, putting the cream dressing on top. 
Sprinkle with bread crumbs dotted over with bits of butter. 
Bake in a moderate oven one-half hour. One large dish 
will serve fifteen or twenty persons. 

Chicken Salad. 

To make one quart of dressing take nine whole eggs, 
first beating them thoroughly with an egg-beater; one-half 
pound of butter or one pint of oil, two tablespoonfuls of 
made mustard, two teaspoonfuls of salt, three-quarters of 
a cupful of vinegar, juice of two lemons, one-half spoonful 
of white pepper. Soften the butter on the back of the 
stove, but do not allow it to become oily. When the eggs 
are well beaten, add the soft butter and beat again with 
the beater. Mix the ingredients, except lemon juice and 
salt, and cook ina double boiler until thick. Take off, 
add lemon juice, salt, and beat again until very smooth. 
Just before using, take from the ice and thin with sweet 
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cream. Take equal quantities of boiled chicken and 
celery cut into half-inch cubes. Mix thoroughly with the 
dressing, and after putting it into a salad bowl garnished 
with lettuce leaves, pour over a goodly quantity of the 
golden mixture. Serve with wafers or cheese straws. 
Cheese Straws. 

Three-fourths of a cupful of butter, one-fourth of a cup- 
ful of lard, one cupful of flour, one-fourth of a cupful of cold 
water. Mix as for pie crust, then add two cupfuls of 
grated cheese seasoned with red pepper and salt to taste. 
Mix, roll out thin, and cut into narrow strips. Bake ina 
quick oven and pile on a plate, log cabin style. Very nice. 
Oyster Potato Balls. 

Peel and boil twelve medium-sized potatoes, mash fine, 
salt, and add a piece of butter the size of an egg and four 
tablespoonfuls of cream or morning’s milk. Beat well, 
and when cold work into pats, putting two good-sized 
oysters inside of each pat. Dip in beaten egg asd roll 
in cracker meal. Put a tiny bit of butter on each ball and 
bake a light brown ina quick oven. The balls are nice, 
even if the oysters are omitted. 

Preserved Pineapple. 

Shred with a silver fork (after peeling and taking out the 
eyes) as many pineapples as are desired. To one pound 
of the apple add three-fourths of a pound of sugar. Let 
them stand over night, then cook in their own juice 
until clear. 

Cocoa. 

Dissolve two squares of chocolate in one pint of water. 
Add a cupful of sugar and boil. Boil one quart of morn- 
ing’s milk unskimmed and add to the other mixture. Whip 


one pint of cream and sweeten slightly. Have the cups 
very hot, fill half full of cocoa, and add two tablespoonfuls 
of whipped cream to each cupful. Excellent. 

—Annie Curd. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CAKES AND CHEESE STRAWS. 
Chocolate Cakes. 

One pound of almonds, chopped fine, one pound of pow- 
dered sugar, whites of six eggs beaten tosnow and mixed 
well with the sugar, one-half ounce each of cinnamon and 
powdered cloves, four ounces of farina, two ounces of 
grated chocolate. Mix well all ingredients except eggs 
and sugar; add these last. Add more farina if needed to 
make the balls firmer. Put on buttered pans, and bake 
till they come off easily. Test the oven by baking two or 
three balls first. 

Citron Cakes. 

One pound of powdered sugar, one pound of sifted flour 
mixed with one teaspoonful of baking powder, six whole 
eggs (or the yolks from the preceding recipe, with two 
other eggs mixed with a little milk, will do as well), four 
ounces each of citron and orange peel cut in small pieces. 
Stir the eggs and sugar for a quarter of an hour, add the 
other ingredients and bake in smal] cakes on buttered 
pans. Perhaps it may be necessary to add a little flour. 
Cheese Straws. 

Take one pint of flour and one-half pint of grated cheese; 
mix them and make a paste with lard the size of a walnut 
(as for pie crust). Roll out into a thick sheet, cut into 
strips half an inch wide and five inches long; bake a light 
brown. Use more cheese if a more cheesy taste is pre- 
ferred. These are to be eaten with salad. 

—Mrs. Hettie C. Simpson. 


HALF A DOZEN MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 
{From the Baker’s Helper.] 
Hazelnut Drops. 

One-half pound of roasted hazelnuts (ground), twelve 
whole eggs, one pound of powdered sugar, yolks of twelve 
eggs, one pound of flour, two ounces of ground rice. 

To mix, rub the sugar, yolks and hazelnuts well together, 
then whisk the whites of the eggs together with a little 
sugar—which should be taken from the pound of sugar— 
and add them by degrees to the yolks, sugar and nuts, beat 
the whole up light, then add the flour, thoroughly mix it, 
adding more flour or eggs as the case may be to form a 
mixture that can be easily forced through a bag and tube. 
Then with a bag and tube—large star tube—drop the mix- 
ture size of hickory nuts on to pans that have been buttered 
and the butter partly rubbed off, then dusted with flour, 
and what flour will not remain on knocked off. Bake them 
in a cool heat. 

Diet Bread Cakes. 

Eight eggs, yolks of eight eggs, one and one-fourth 
pounds of icing sugar, one and one-fourth pounds of flour 
that has been dried and sifted. 

To mix, first whisk the eggs and yolks together. Then 
put the sugar on the fire in alittle over half a pint of water, 
and merely bring it to a boil, then pour it gradually into 
the whisked eggs, well whisking it allthe time. When the 
sugar, water and eggs are all whisked together, gradually 
and fully add and work in the flour. Have ready long 
shallow cake tins buttered and papered, allowing the paper 
to stand up above the tops of the tins; half fill the tins with 
the mixture, and dust the top with sugar; also sprinkle 
them with water, then bake in a solid heat. 

Boston Cake. 

One pound of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of mace, 
one medium-sized nutmeg, six eggs, one pound of flour, 
one pint of rich cream, one pound of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, large wineglassful of good brandy, one 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. 

To mix, cream the butter and sugar well together, then 
add the eggs, one at a time, together with a little of the 
cream; beat each egg and portion of cream well in before 
adding another. Then add the spices and beat them well 
in, then add the flour a little at a time, beating each por- 
tion well in; lastly add the carbonate soda, dissolved in a 
tablespoonful of warm water; beat the whole well together, 
then pour the mixture into a well-buttered shallow square 
pan and bake at once ina medium heat. When baked, 
and while warm, dust it well with powdered sugar. 
Nursery Rusk—A Fine Infants’ Food. 

Set asponge with a quart of milk—in the usual manner— 
using flour for the sponge. When you make the dough let 
one-fourth of the required amount of flour be arrowroot— 
good arrowroot—add three-quarters of a pound of lard 
rubbed into the flour, add this to the sponge and work it in 
the sponge, remembering that the dough for these must be 
as stiff as you can comfortably work it, so you must add 
flour accordingly. About the stiffness of a Maryland bis- 
cuit will suit. The dough must be broken down very fine; 
it is well to cover it up and let it stand an hour, then break 
it down again, as the smoother it is made the better. 
When ready break the dough in pieces the size of eggs. 
Mold them round, place them on level baking pans, dock 
them, wash them with water, give them full proof, then 
bake them in a cool heat; see that they are fully baked. 
When baked, place them in some warm place to fully 
dry out. 
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Rice Fruit Cake. 

One pound of butter, one and one-half pounds of flour, 
one-half pint of milk, one teaspoonful each of soda and 
acid, one and one-fourth pounds of powdered sugar, eight 
eggs, one-fourth of a pound of whole rice boiled, dried and 
strained, and currants to suit. 

The rice must be a fourth of a pound before boiling, and 
must not be boiled until quite soft, say two-thirds, then 
strained and cold water poured on it, then strained again 
and allowed to well dry. To mix, rub the butter and sugar 
well together; whisk the eggs and milk together, add it to 
the butter and sugar, give it a stir round, then add the 
flour; three parts mix that in, then add what currants you 
choose—but not too many—also add the rice and finish 
mixing, mixing fully, but being careful not to break up the 
rice more than can be avoided. Bake in flat, shallow 
tin, same as for pound cake, in a solid heat. Note— 
If more milk is required to make the batter the same 
Size as pound cake, add it. The carbonate of soda should 
be dissolved in the milk, and the cream tartar sifted in 
the flour. 

Crystal Bun. 

Three-quarters of a pound of butter, three eggs, one- 
quarter of an ounce each of soda, acid and ammonia, one 
pound of powdered sugar, one pint of milk, more or less, 
one-quarter of a pound of grated cocoanut and three 
pounds of flour. 

To mix, cream the butter, sugar and eggs together, then 
add the milk with the soda and ammonia dissolved in it; 
stir it in, then add the flour with the cream tartar sifted 
in it; also add the cocoanut; mix all thoroughly, making 
it as tough as possible, adding more flour or milk, as the 
case may be, to form a medium dough. Then.with a 
spoon drop the mixture onto level baking pans three 
inches apart; make them as rough and rock-like as pos- 
sible, then wash them with egg, using the brush with an 
up stroke from the bottom of the bun toward the top to 
keep them high; put a little crushed sugar on each, also 
some crystal sugar and a little pink sugar. Bake in a 
quick heat to give them as much color as you can, so you 
bake them without burning, If you see fit to keep out 
the cocoanut and substitute sultana raisins, do so; in 
which case they should be flavored with lemon. Bake 
them in a slower heat. 


NUTS AS FOOD. 


Quite a stir has recently been created in Europe with 
reference to the value of nuts as food for human beings, 
and if this movement spreads, as there appears to be every 
prospect of its doing, there will be a great impetus given 
to the value of the beech, for its nuts are one of the most 
delicious kinds of food. Much discussion has taken place 
regarding the relative values of cereals and nuts, the only 
important distinction between them being the excess of 
starch in the former, and the excess of fat in the latter. 
The beechnut settles this dispute by having a consider- 
able percentage both of fat and starch, and it contains 
as much nitrogen as cereals, being also more nitrogenous 
than the average of other nuts. It may be added that 
the beech is the only tree known to us at this time 
whose green leaves are adequately suited to the human 
palate, so that in case of famine, or lack of other toods, 
they would occupy a conspicuous place. Also its 
wood occupies an important place as fuel and as an 
article of manufacture it has considerable value—Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.| 
—Goop HOousEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


EATABLE BAKED BEANS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some reader of Goop HousEKEEPING tell me 
how to bake beans and have them ¢afad/e, without 
using ‘the abominable pork ? M. E. L. 

MELROSE, Mass. 


WITHOUT CARAWAY SEEDS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, give me a 
recipe for “ Rye Bread,” without caraway seeds in 
it—the way the Germans make it? Miss Doscu. 

SALEM, OREGON. 


OYSTER SOUP AND CHOCOLATE CAKE. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some reader of Goop HouSEKEEPING please 
give a good recipe for “ Cream of Oyster Soup,” also 
one for Chocolate cake, and oblige? 


Cuicaco, ILL. Mrs. M. M. S. 


BROWN BREAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Here is a recipe for regular Maine brown bread— 
the only really genuine brown bread :— 

One pint of Indian meal, one-half pint of rye meal, one- 
half pint of flour, one cupful of molasses, two teaspoonfuls 
of soda in a little hot water, one pint of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of salt. Steam four hours, then set in oven to 
dry a little. 


New Haven, Cr. | G. W. L. 


FROM ENTIRE WHEAT. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Enclosed please find two recipes for brown bread 
made with entire-wheat flour, and although they may 
not be just the kind of brown bread “ Hard Times” 
is trying to find, I find them simple and easy to make 
and very acceptable. 

BROWN BREAD WITH ENTIRE WHEAT AND YEAST.— 
Two quarts of sifted flour (entire wheat), one quart of 
lukewarm water, two tablespoonfuls of lard, two-thirds 
cupful of molasses, one yeast cake, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one and one-fourth teaspoonfuls of soda. Stir well 
together; let it stand over night in moderately warm place 
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to rise. In the morning stir well together again, as this 
bread is not to be kneaded, half fill pans, and rise again 
until pans are full. Bake in hot oven. 

ENTIRE-WHEAT BREAD WITH SOUR MILK AND BAKING 
Sopa.—Two coffee-cupfuls of entire wheat, one coffee-cup- 
ful of white flour, one teacupful of molasses, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking soda, one teaspoonful of salt, and sour 
milk enough to make a batter a trifle stiffer than cup cake. 
Bake in moderate oven one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour. Makes two medium-sized loaves 


New YorK. Mrs. C. A. A. 


SCOTCH SHORTCAKE. 
Editor of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Mrs. “ B. M. V. D.,” in the March number of Goop 
HousEKEEPING, asks for a recipe for Scotch short- 
cake. Here is one, sent me by my mother from 
Dundee, Scotland :— 


ScoTCH SHORTCAKE.—Fourteen ounces of flour, two 
ounces of vice flour, four ounces of sugar, eight ounces of 
butter. Mix together and knead with the hands until 
smooth. Form into a round cake, prick, and bake in a 
slow oven. 


Hit View, N. Y. E. S. 


BROWN BREAD. 

In response to the request of our correspondent, 
“Hard Times,” for recipe for “the very best brown 
bread,” we have the following :— 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 

I send with this a recipe for the very dest brown 
bread that I think can be made. I hope it will please 
“Hard Times.” Had full address been given I would 
have sent the recipe by next mail, so sure am I this 
will “ fill the bill.” 

Goop HouseKEEPING keeps up to its standard— 
“the very best of its kind.” 


Two cupfuls of granulated Indian meal, three-fourths 
cupful of rye, three-fourths cupful of flour, one teaspoonful 
af soda, one cupful of molasses, two cupfuls of milk, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt. Steam in a steamer about four 
hours. Three hours will do. 


MEDFORD, Mass. S. J. B. 


MONTROSE PUDDING AND MONTROSE SAUCE. 
Editor of Goud HousEKEEPING : 

In the March number of your magazine “ F. E B.,” 
San Francisco, Cal., asks for a recipe for Montrose 
pudding. I take pleasure in enclosing the same. 


MONTROSE PUDDING.—One quart of cream, one cupful 
of granulated sugar, yolks of six eggs, the seeds from one- 
fourth of a good-sized vanilla bean or one tablespoonful 
af vanilla extract, one pint of strawberry water ice. Put 
ene pint of the cream into a double boiler. When it 
comes to scalding point, add to it the yolks of eggs and 
sugar, which have been beaten together until light. Stir 
constantly for a moment or two until it thickens. Take it 
from the fire. When coal, add the remaining pint of 
cream and yanilla. Turn it into the ice cream freezer, 
and then proceed as for any other ice cream. When 
frozen, pack it into a melon mold, leaving a well in the 
center. Put the strawberry water ice in the center, and 
e@over with some of the pudding which has been reserved. 


Put on the lid of the mold, and pack in ice and salt for 
at least two hours. Serve with Montrose sauce. 
MONTROSE SAUCE.—One pint of cream, one-fourth cup- 
ful of pulverized sugar, yolks of three eggs, one heaped 
tablespoonful of gelatine, one tablespoonful of vanilla. 
Pour over the gelatine three tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
and soak one-half hour. Put the cream into a double boiler. 
Beat the eggs and sugar together until light. Add them 
to the cream when it comes to the scalding point, and stir 
constantly for a moment until it thickens. Then add the 
gelatine, and stir until it dissolves. Remove from the 
fire, add vanilla, and stand in a cold place until served. 


MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga. S. W. L. 


PREPARED TURTLE SOUP. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the article on soups, in the March number of 
Goop HousEKEEPING, the author says she does not 
know of any prepared turtle. There is such an article, 
with the following directions on the can for preparing 
the soup: “To one can of our turtle meat add a 
tablespoonful of flour, some onions, garlic, parsley, 
and one-half. tablespoonful of lard; make up into a 
nice brown, to which add one pint of water, and 
season with a little nutmeg, black pepper, allspice, 
clovesand salt. Before serving add a half-wineglass- 
ful of sherry.” I have not tried it yet, so cannot 
recommend it. ats 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


ALPHABETICAL FARE. 

“ Have you got anything here beginning with ‘k’ that's 
good to eat?” recently inquired a new customer at a well- 
known local delicacy market. 

“ How will pickled kidneys answer?” replied the clerk, 
after a moment’s thought. 

“First rate. Give mea dozen cans. The kitten’s life 
is saved,” exclaimed the strange patron with enthusiasm. 
“T told my wife,” he continued, “that if I failed to send 
home a kangaroo, dead or alive, before two o’clock, I 
should expect to find the kitten served up for supper in the 
latest Chinese style. But your happy thought saves her. 

“You see we all got tired of eating the same things day 
after day, and so last month we agreed that during De- 
cember we would eat up (or rather down) the alphabet, 
taking one letter a day, with bread, potatoes, tea and coffee 
thrown in as staples. Soon December 1 we inaugurated 
the dietary system with a bill of fare consisting of apples 
in many forms, apricots pickled, asparagus, almonds and 
the staples. The next day’s menu was beef, beets, beans, 
biscuits, buttermilk, bacon and bonbons. The following 
day we feasted on chicken, codfish balls, clams, celery, 
cucumbers (fifty cents each), crabs, cheese, cake, crackers, 
crullers, carrots, canned currants, canned cherries, citrons, 
cider, catchup and candy. 

“ And so it has gone on. The fifth day would have been 
a fast day had it not been for eggs, but we made an Easter 
of it. Yesterday we dined, breakfasted and supped chiefly 
on jellies. To-day your kidney suggestion saves us from 
starvation, while to-morrow we will grow fat on liver, lamb, 
lobster, lettuce, etc. A queer thing about our new food 
departure is the number of things it has led us to put in 
our mouths which we never thought of before.”—Buffalo 
Express. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 

MUCH IS SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 

ALL OF THIs is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 

To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of “Goop HouSEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 

A FEW PAGES of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned -way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit- 
giving of the times. 


ABOUT TIGHT CLOTHING. 


HE more loosely clothing fits the less it con- 
ducts heat, because a layer of air is inter- 
posed between it and the body—and air is 
an exceedingly bad conductor of heat. This 
protecting layer of air enables the body in 

winter to keep its normal temperature the more 
easily, because the heat given off at the surface 
of the body passes slowly through it; whereas if the 
clothing fit too closely to the skin, heat is dissipated 
with much greater rapidity. In summer time, on the 
other hand, the air in which we move is not so warm 
as the objects upon which the sun’s rays fall directly, 
and so the surface of the clothes may become much 
hotter than the air surrounding them. The advantage 
of the layer of air is obvious also in this case. There- 
fore we see that in hot and in cold weather, too tightly- 
fitting clothing defeats the first and great object of 
wearing clothes and tends to exhaust the bodily 
strength and make it unfit for work. 

Again, the clothing must be so constructed as not 
to interfere with the freedom of the movement 
of any part of the body; otherwise the due per- 
formance of some function is interfered with, so 
that injury results. A small foot may be a desir- 
able possession, but it is useless to attempt to ob- 
tain it by the. compression of the foot by too small 
a pair of boots. Freedom of movement is at once 


impaired and graceful, easy walking is a sheer impos- 
sibility. The victim of tight boots is self-revealed 
by the ungainly gait—a much more conspicuous 
infirmity than a large foot. In addition to the dis- 
comfort necessarily experienced, permanent injury 
may be caused to the structures of the foot. De- 
formity of the toes results, and one particular deform- 
ity, known as “ Hammer toe,” is often thus produced, 
the pressure of the boot causing the toes to override 
one another. The great toe becomes turned out- 
wards, the ball becomes unduly prominent and walk- 
ing becomes difficult. A commoner result of a tight 
shoe is the formation of corns. Whenever any part 
of the body is subjected to intermittent pressure, 
thickening of the tissues occurs at that spot, and a 
corn is the result—which is capable of causing ex- 
treme pain, especially if slightly inflamed. The ill 
effects of tight shoes are sometimes increased by 
having the heel (which is generally much tow high) 
placed almost under the middle of the foot and the 
climax of absurdity is reached by making the front of 
the shoe point sharply. By this type of shoe ingrow- 
ing toe nail—a most painful condition—is often 
induced. 

The corset is also very frequently worn too tight. 
As a means of support the corset is doubtless of use, 
but worn too tightly it presses down the diaphragm and 
it interferes with the organs of digestion and circula- 
tion. It is notorious how frequently very tightly laced 
ladies suffer from chronic indigestion. How often do 
they faint in church and other places where the heat 
may be excessive! Nor is the effect of tight clothing 
confined to such complaints. The bones and organs 
suffer from its influence, and after death they are 
found to be deeply grooved corresponding to the 
points of pressure and greatly displaced. I have no 
doubt whatever but that many of the nervous com- 
plaints from which women suffer originate in this way. 

Nor are men altogether free from this fault of tight 
lacing. Many wear tight belts, especially when about 
to engage in violent exercise. Rupture may thus be 
caused. 

Tight cravats are also injurious; the neck should 
be loosely clothed. Tight garters interfere with the 
flow of blood through the veins, and a tendency to 
varicose veins results.. How great the influence of 
tight clothing is, is shown by a comparison of the 
frequency with which soldiers and sailors suffer from 
diseases of the great blood vessels. 

Pressure of clothing from its weight may also act 
injuriously. The full-flowing long skirts are sus- 
pended from the waist, which is thus tightly com- 
pressed. 

Lastly, tight gloves may cause much discomfort. 
There is no more painful sensation than that pro- 
duced by wearing a tightly fitting pair of kid gloves 
on a cold day. 

The only defense of tight clothing which has been 
offered is that it is a dictate of fashion and that it is 
artistic. It can never be too fully realized that a bust 
out of all proportion to a small waist is a detiance of 
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the laws of symmetry, and its incongruity is its most 
definite and absolute condemnation. Any interfer- 
ence with the natural conformation of the body reacts 
by interfering with some bodily function and when 
the bodily functions are hampered and checked, 
injury to some particular part generally results. Very 
often the general health suffers, and another victim 
is sacrificed to the ruthless dictates of fashion.—Cas- 
sell’s Magazine. 


MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE IN JAPAN. 

Engagements for marriage are either arranged by 
the parents of both families, while the principals are 
yet children, or else through the mediumship of a 
nakodo, or go-between, who must be a friend of both 
families. In the former case, it is usually with the 
desire of uniting the houses, and the engagement is 
arranged by the parents while the contracting parties 
are only infants ; or even—conditionally, of course— 
before the birth of either child. The children thus 
engaged are brought up to regard each other as 
affianced, although their relationship toward each 
other is no more than playmate or friend, until the 
consummation of the marriage. 

When a youth chooses a wife for himself, and has 
settled upon his choice, he summons a mutual friend 
to act as makodo. In this case the engagement is 
usually of very short duration; frequently not more 
than a few days or weeks. The zakodo arranges 
cverything—the dower, the wedding itself, and the 
subsequent entertainment. The engaged couple may 
see each other, but never alone. Their previous 
acquaintance may have been a long one, and the 
young people themselves may have come to a mutual 
understanding ; but to all intents and purposes the 
groom elect, prior to the betrothal, has merely been a 
friend of the family in general. The Occidental cus- 
tom, or rather usage, which permits the daughters of 
the home to entertain their male guests alone, would 
be regarded as unpardonable in Japan. 

As I have said, the engagement is either the matter 
of a lifetime or else of a few days or weeks. The 
date of the wedding having been fixed upon, and 


finally arriving, the first step is taken by the ceremo- ° 


nious removal of the bride’s effects to the home of 
the groom elect. Apart from a nominal civic mar- 
riage, which practically only consists in registration, 
the ceremony is purely of a domestic nature. 

The wedding invariably takes place in the groom’s 
house. The bride elect is escorted to her future 
home by her parents, and is received by a young girl, 
who acts as the machi-jor 0, “ waiting lady,” by whom 
she is conducted to the dressing room. In the mean- 
time the parents of both parties have assembled in 
the guests’ chamber, with a few intimate friends and 
the inevitable zakodo. Before the sokonoma, or alcove, 
is a lacquered table, in the center of which is a min- 
iature pine tree—the symbol of good fortune and 
prosperity ; and beneath the tree are two miniature 
figures of an old man and woman, each with a broom— 
symbols of household thrift and long life; while at 


the root of the tree is an ancient turtle of bronze, also 
symbolic of longevity and good fortune. This odd 
ornament i$ known as the /akasago, and is always 
placed between the bride and groom during the cer- 
emony. There are also in readiness the me-o-chocho 
(male and female butterflies), a boy and a girl of about 
eight years old, who wait upon the bridal couple and 
take the place of our “best man” and “maid of 
honor.” The nakodo is also present with a nest of 
three sak¢ cups of different sizes, and a supply of hot 
saké, arice spirit. The bride and groom having taken 
their places on either side of the /akasago, the cer- 
emony proper, or san-san-ku-do, or “ three times three 
toasts,” is next performed. The zakodo takes one of 
the cups and passes it to the groom. It is then filled 
with saké by the “best man,” and then the groom 
drinks and returns the cup to the zakodo, who passes 
it to the bride. It is now filled by the “maid of 
honor” and emptied by the bride, and again returned 
via the nakodo to the groom, and again emptied. 
This same form is gone through with the two remain- 
ing cups, after which the couple are regarded as man 
and wife.—Dr. W. Delano Eastlake. 


A LITTLE SERMON ON ECONOMY. 

Most books of practical ethics devote much space 
to inculcating economy. The spirit, if not the letter, 
of “Poor Richard’s” maxims colors much of their 
instruction. But it is a fair question whether many 
of these exhortations to economy are based upon a 
thorough and candid study of what that virtue is. 

For instance, the mere saving of money by the 
avoidance of expenditure is not necessarily economy. 
A house, for example, demands a certain yearly out- 
lay in the way of repairs, and if these are neglected 
for a term of years the sum needed to put it in proper 
condition will probably be much greater than the 
aggregate of the small amounts needed from year to 
year to keep it in order. 

Neither is the saving of money by denying one’s 
self or one’s family the things that are necessary to 
physical well-being, and without which the average 
tone of health and comfort is lowered, an economy. 
Take it, for instance, in the matter of domestic serv- 
ice. A man might save a few dollars a week by 
dismissing the servant girl. His wife, by early ris- 
ing and longer hours, might be able to struggle 
through the family work. But most considerate 
husbands will reason that what they save in dol- 
lars their wives lose in health and buoyance of 
spirits and the opportunity of leisure, and that it is 
no economy to throw upon the shoulders of a wife 
additional work and care, so long as it can possibly 
be avoided. 

Nor is it necessarily economy to do without the 
means of intellectual and moral cultivation. It is no 
economy to give up church attendance, to save the 
pew rent; to stop the usual supply of wholesome 
family reading, or to withhold one’s hand from assist- 
ing those who are less fortunate than ourselves. 
Money spent for these things ministers to the higher 
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life within us, and it never will be economical to 
starve that life. 

What, then, is the true sphere of economy? Is it 
not in those useless things which minister simply to 
pride and display or that please the senses without 
contributing to the well-being of the whole man? It 
is far better for a woman to be out of the fashion, if 
her garments are tidy and wearable, than to have a 
new dress with the latest style of leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves, and be obliged, because she has it, to dis- 
miss her servant girl and to have her nerves and 
health and temper worn by the too severe strain of 
household drudgery. It is far better for a man to 
deny himself the small luxuries, upon which men are 
tempted to spend much, than to curtail the intel- 
lectual and moral resources of his household by cut- 
ting off books and papers and church attendance.— 
Boston Watchman. 


Dame Fashion in New York and Brooklyn. 


Just what the difference is between a fashignable 
gathering in Brooklyn and in New York, it is hard to 
tell, but there is a difference all the same. 

The big dry goods houses recognize the fact, too, 
At an opening here last season the madame declared 
it was simply impossible to sell anything but the most 
practical, the most sensible suits. Wealthy women do 
not mind the price paid for a visiting or street suit, but 
it must be something unobtrusive. When it comes 
to evening gowns there is not so much of a contrast. 
If there is a slight difference between gatherings 
purely social, there is even more between literary 
social affairs. Take one of the luncheons of Sorosis, 
for instance, more than one has remarked how much 
more gorgeously dressed the members always are 
than they would be at a similar meeting here, though 
it is quite doubtful if any larger wealth is represented. 

The Brooklyn woman is content with a rich seal 
garment; the New Yorker wants it touched off with 
an edge of sable, Persian lamb or even ermine. The 
New Yorker wears quite common a band of velvet 
with two little shining wings nestling in her golden 
hair, but the Brooklyn woman wears a bonnet until 
after 7 o’clock, unless she receives a reminder that 
the afternoon function is to be very dressy. In fact, 
quite a hum of excitement was created recently in an 
afternoon assembly of fair Brooklynites because two 
or three of those taking part appeared in those pretty, 
airy, dainty bits of a capote called bandeaux. Such 
giddiness is as unexpected as it is unusual. Take 
even some very special afternoon occasion in the 
City of Churches, hardly a single one will be dressed 


in extreme ; there will be no exhibition of smart effects 
and yet they are all dressed like the refined women 
they are, with the touch of the artist in every fold, in 
every ribbon. Brooklyn never has any place in fashion 
papers, it is always the “ Latest New York Fashions.” 

New Yorkers say the Brooklynites are afraid of 
color. Perhaps so, for they have to admit that the 
variety and brilliancy of Broadway on a pleasant 
afternoon is something delightful and most exhila- 
rating. It is said in Washington that the feminine 
visitors from one portion of the country seize every 
opportunity for wearing decollete and sleeveless 
gowns, while those from another go to the opposite 
extreme, and are recognized by their determination 
to wear street suits even to evening receptions. This 
does not refer probably to either of these two cities, 
but if one had to choose, and that one a Brooklynite, 
she would certainly prefer to go to evening parties in 
high neck rather than to afternoon receptions in low 
neck. Asarule extreme styles in millinery are only 
shown as a curiosity by houses here, the importers 
knowing too well there will be no sale for them, un- 
less to agents from other cities. Cat’s-head bonnets 


and other such monstrosities lack refinement as arti- 
cles of feminine wearing apparel.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Wall Paper and Candle Light. 

Every one knows that when the walls of a room are 
papered with a light paper it looks much more cheer- 
ful, but we hardly realize the great difference between 
dark and light papering. A scientist has now meas- 
ured it in a systematic way, and has come to the 
following results: Suppose the room is covered with 
black cloth, and requires one hundred candles to 
give it a certain degree of light. If you take away 
the black cloth, and paper the room with dark-brown 
paper, eighty-seven candles give the same amount of 
light. With blue paper seventy-two candles will do; 
with fresh yellow paint sixty candles give as much 
light, and with clean deal-board walls, fifty candles 
are sufficient. But if the room be painted in white, 
fifteen candles make it as light as eighty-seven candles 
with the dark-brown surroundings. The conclusion 
is evident. Not only is it bad for the eyes to have a 
sudden contrast of dark and light, but it is also much 
more expensive to light twelve candles where two or 
three would be sufficient.—Upholsterer. 


The Chafing Dish. 

Suddenly society has demanded something hot for 
the refreshments at evening card parties and other 
entertainments. Naturally, the cooking of oysters in 
various easy ways becomes the topic of the hour, and 
she who can mix a successful Welsh rarebit becomes 
the heroine of the drawing room. The finest evening 
luncheon is declared to be a Welsh rarebit and a 
glass of ale. “ How do you make your Welsh rare- 
bit ?” is the question every lucky owner of a chafing 
dish is asking every other. “Why,” says one, “I 
toast slices of graham bread to a delicate, crisp 
brown, then I arrange them on a plate and moisten 
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them with hot salted water. For the dressing I take 
one-quarter of a pound of grated cheese, one table- 
spoonful of butter, two yolks of eggs, one-half tea- 
spoonful of mustard, and a few grains of cayenne. I 
stir this to a smooth paste and spread on my toast.” 
Number two allows one egg for each person, one 
tablespoonful of grated cheese, one-half teaspoonful 
of butter, salt, and a little cayenne, and cooks like 
custard, set in a kettle of hot water, stirring often to 
keep smooth. The easiest chafing dish dainty is 
doubtless steamed oysters, flavored to suit the tastes 
_ of those served, eaten with crackers and washed 
down with a favorite beverage. This mode of cook- 
ing isa great convenience for those who like a bite 
after returning from the theater. In fact, a chafing 
dish is just now the most popular gift from a husband 
who enjoys his wife’s recipes to the wife who studies 
to please her husband’s whims.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


From Hand to Mouth. 

It is coming to be a pretty well understood princi- 
ple of city housekeeping that to buy in quantities 
does not pay. It is a system of old-time living that is 
not in accord with modern conditions. When sup- 
plies were difficult to get, it was a necessary arrange- 
ment that quantities should be kept on hand, and 
the housewife of a generation or two ago regarded a 
well-stocked storeroom as one of the patents of her 
profession, without which she had no claim to supe- 
riority. The tradition still clings to provincial house- 
keeping, but the city provider finds it undesirable in 
every way. 

Her residence is built without proper storerooms, 
she has no conveniences for accumulating provender. 
The corner grocery is her pantry, its ice box is hers, 
from which she can draw at five minutes’ notice for 
fresh supplies. The tradesmen keep every seasonable 
and unseasonable delicacy in condition for her, and 
they, not she, bear any loss and waste that may result 
from the process. 

That this is not only a great relief from care, but a 
positive economy, she soon finds. A pound of coffee 
ground fresh at the store for her order she discovers 
lasts so many days, and the cook becomes aware of 
the same truth. So with the four-pound roll of butter, 
the twenty-five cents’ worth of eggs. Without effort 
the sysiem creates itself, and small wastes and leak- 
ages are done away with.—New York Times. 


Old Bachelors. 

The old bachelor is generally a selfish epitome of 
what was once an attractive young man. I often 
‘wonder as | look at this man and at that one now in 
the prime of his manhood, frittering away his time 
and capacity for affection on unworthy objects one 
after the other, what they will be in the years to come. 
To be sure, even the oldest old bachelor never entirely 
loses his social importance, for there is always a 
matrimonial possibility about him. But look at the 
old beaux we have with us. They are what has come 
down to us from a past generation ot eligible young 


men—of young men who wouldn’t. They are pathetic 
in their old age. They have no one to love them for 
what they are. Some of them accept this fact, and 
strive to make the most of their lonely old age by 
adopting the role of fairy godfather, and doing much 
good, and sometimes not a little harm by their med- 
dling in other people’s family affairs. Or they bury 
their friends and pay for their welcome in a set in 
which they do not belong. They bring with them 
vestiges of their old-time foppishness, some little 
trick of tying a cravat,.of wearing the hair, and of 
trimming the whiskers. They haunt the theaters, 
clubrooms, and plate-glass windows of hotels. They 
walk up and down our thoroughfares in a way that 
strikes the beholder as lonely for all the sprightliness 
they strive to assume.—* Di Vernon,” in San Fran- 
cisco News-Letter. 


Veal Rissoles. 

Veal rissoles are very nice, if instead of the mince 
being folded up in puff paste, as in the case of the 
ordinary rissole, they are wrapped in a paste similar to 
that used for cheese straws. To prepare the salpicon 
or mince of veal, chop fine the remnants of cold veal 
that have been saved for the purpose. Add an 
equal quantity of mushrooms, and if convenient a 
blanched sweetbread. One from the throat will do 
as well for this purpose. Moisten a pint of mince 
with a cupful of white sauce, made as follows: Melt 
a teaspoonful of butter and add a liberal teaspoonful 
of flower. Stir in a cupful of white stock, adding a 
small bit of bay leaf, a spray of parsley, one of soup 
celery, two peppers and aclove. Let the sauce sim- 
mer for ten or fifteen minutes, stirring it continuously. 
Then set it back where it will merely bubble for an 
hour. Strain it and add it to the mince of veal. 
Season the veal still further with a little butter, taste 
to see if well seasoned, and prepare the cheese straw 
paste. To make this, stir three tablespoonfuls of 
flour with three tablespoonfuls of Parmesan cheese 
grated. Add the yolk of an egg and a tablespoon- 
ful of milk. Add also a saltspoonful of salt, half a 
one of cayenne, and a tablespoonful of butter. Make 
this paste in a smooth ball, roll it out as thin as 
possible, cut it in circles about three inches in diam- 
eter, put a teaspoonful of the minced veal in each 
circle of paste, wet the edges of the paste, fold it over, 
and pinch the edges together to enclose the mince 
tightly on all sides. Brush over each of the tiny ris- 
soles with beaten egg, roll it in bread crumbs, and 
fry it for three minutes_in lard hot enough to fry a 
doughnut and deep enough to float one. Serve ris- 
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soles with a tomato sauce, or garnish them if you 
fancy with little rolls of bacon fried crisp.—New York 
Tribune. 


Cooking Shad. 

A very nice way to cook a shad is to bake it. Pre- 
pare it as for broiling. Chop a couple of shallots or 
two small onions, and put them over the fish, which 
should be well buttered. Pour a half-wineglassful of 
white wine over it and place it in the bottom of a 
dripping pan in a moderately hot oven. Let it cook 
till it is thoroughly done, which will take about half 
an hour. It should be covered with buttered paper 
if it shows any tendency to brown too much. Make 
a vert-pre sauce to serve with it as follows: Melt a 
tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan and stir in a 
tablespoonful and a half of flour. Stir this well, but 
do not let it brown. Then add slowly a cupful of 
rich white stock. Break the yolks of two eggs ina 
bowl and pour the boiling hot stock over them, beat- 
ing all the time. Strain the sauce through a “ Scotch 
cap” or pointed French strainer. Add a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice, a tablespoonful of butter, and a 
saltspoonful of spinach green. Set the sauce in a 
basin of hot water and stir it for about three minutes, 
then add a teaspoonful of minced chervil. Pour 
half the sauce over the shad and serve the rest ina 
sauce boat.—New York Tribune. 


A Delicious Dessert. 

Remove the skins from a number of mandarin 
oranges in two unbroken half spheres. Make a jelly 
with the juice. Color half of it a deep red either with 
cochineal or raspberry sirup, leaving the rest its nat- 
ural amber tint. Keep the jelly in a liquid state, but 
scarcely warm. Put a tablespoonful of the light into 
each skin, and when that has congealed put two table- 
spoonfuls of the red into each skin, and so on (alter- 
nately) until the skins are full, taking care that each 
layer is well set before more is added, and also that 
the liquid jelly is not warm enough to melt that which 
is already in. When finished, and the jelly is quite 
congealed, with a sharp knife cut the oranges into 
quarters, and pile them on a dish, with an orange or 
two for a foundation, and little sprigs of green be- 
tween the quarters of striped jelly. If you do not 
care for the trouble of filling each orange with two 
colors and waiting till the layers are set, you can fill, 
say, a couple of oranges with light jelly, and a couple 
with dark, and intersperse the quarters when cut.— 
Authority Unknown. 


Salads and Salad Dressing. 

Cabbage and white veal make an excellent salad. 
Slice white cabbage fine as for cold slaw and mix 
with it one-third or one-half as much minced veal, 
either boiled or cold roast. Dress with mayonnaise, 
if you choose, but a more delicious dressing for this 
or for cabbage alone is made in the following way: 
Mix thoroughly one teaspoonful of prepared mus- 
tard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Add one cupful of warm water, 


and when mixed, break two eggs and beat them un- 
til light. Stir the warm mixture into the eggs, then 
stir in one-half cupful of oil, sweet cream or melted 
butter. Set over hot water, either in a double boiler 
or in a bowl over the steaming teakettle, until it be- 
gins to thicken, then take it from the fire and add 
one-half cupful of vinegar, slowly stirring all the time. 

If you wish to color a salad dressing a light green, 
a particle of spinach powder may be used. As it is of 
vegetable origin, it is perfectly safe. It hardly pays to 
prepare this coloring matter oneself, as the old-time 
housewife was often obliged to do. A small bottle 
of the extract costing only thirteen cents contains 
enough to last a lifetime. Other colors as safe to use 
as the green are to be had for coloring sauces and 
icing, but only those put up by the most reputable 
houses should be used. Onion extract is also a prep- 
aration that some housekeepers now keep at hand. 
It is no better, perhaps not as good, as the freshly ex- 
pressed onion juice. If five miles from an onion, it 
would no doubt be a boon to those who find sauces 
and dressings incomplete without its fragrance.—Au- 
thority Unidentified. 


Cookery, Five Hundred Years Ago. 
Fricasseed Goose. 

Stew a young goose in water and a little wine. When 
half cooked, carve and fry. Take a pinch of cinnamon, 
some cloves, a good handful of minced sage and parsley, 
and boil with a large cupful of brown stock. Pour in a 
deep dish, add the goose, grate a little Parmesan cheese, 
and serve very hot. 

Gramose. 

Take six or seven thick slices of underdone cold beef. 
Take half a dozen fresh eggs and beat—they cannot be 
beaten too much—add, drop by drop, a glassful of thin white 
wine, in which has been mixed a little lemon juice, (this is 
to take the place of verjuice,) continuing all the while 
to beat the eggs. Add to the mixture a cupful of good 
stock, and set the whole to boil. Great care must be taken 
lest the eggs should turn. Meanwhile warm through the 
beef without cooking it, set in a hot dish, pour the boiling 
sauce over it, and serve. 

Hashed Mutton, A. D. 1393. 

Take slices of a leg of mutton, the marrow of a beef 
bone, and some spring onions finely minced; put in an 
earthenware jar and cover with a little good strong stock. 
Seal the jar and simmer in a pot of water till the meat 
has absorbed the gravy; then open, throw in a pinch of 
cinnamon, a spoonful of lemon juice, and a few cloves. 
Simmer again a few seconds, then serve, without gravy. 
Houssebarre. 

Take any kind of meat, cut it very thin, fry in lard. 
Meanwhile beat the yolks of several eggs with a little 
white wine and a cupful of clear stock. Boil, serve ina 
sauce boat, and the fried meat in a dish garnished with 
lemon and parsley.—Le Ménagier de Paris. 


Be careful where you keep flour. Like butter, it ab- 
sorbs odors readily. It should not be kept in a place 
where there are onions, fish, vegetables or other odor- 
ous substances, nor ina damp room or cellar. Keepit 
in a cool, dry, airy room, where it will not be exposed 
to a freezing temperature, nor to one above seventy 
degrees. Always sift before using. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address,of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzz_e. 
368.—WELL-KNOWN WORKS OF FICTION. 

Were it a matter of record as to what class of literature is 
given greatest attention in the homes of the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, it would be easy to designate the taste and 
habits of thought of their inmates. Of course they all read 
more or less of “ that which is feigned, invented or imagined— 
opposed to what is real.” As the novels of Sir Walter Scott 
are “fiction of the highest order,” there could doubtless be 
found few homes where one volume or more of his works 
do not have possessors, and the same can be said of other 
writers of this class; but their number is not large. Shall we 
not say this for modern fiction, that it is immensely clever; but 
whether the object of their production is primarily for the 
financial advantage of their authors and publishers, or to 
shock the public, is not always clear. 

When we have finished reading these “light” works and 
laid them down, we reflect that after all they are only stories— 
stories meant to amuse. But that class of fiction which does more 
than amuse, that edifies, will always find appreciative readers. 

The mails favored the publishers of this magazine with a 
unique list of anagrams a few days since, but it may not at once 
seem a fact to all readers of this department that these ana- 
grams are well-known works of fiction. The fact will be made 
clear later on. 


. Now tell time. 26. He quoted third cake. 

. Snow is in fairsymbols. 27. I lash Ben’s bee. 

. Dip paddle for vice. 28. We have ten to Charles. 

. Ride! Fly! Fetch her foe. 29. Toot hen music for hot cent. 
. Where two wild died. 30. His coy black linen. 


. Rest more, rebel. 31. Add one red nail. 

. Alice forked what five? 32. He steals no match if hot. 
. Our corn is bones. 33- Her lame bat fun. 

I fry in a vat. 34. Bad tones in a corn. 


to. Unavailing rapid. 35- Porter’s girl hems pigs. 

11. The owl rink. 36. Fry until tell-tale door. 

12. O! claim cent buns. 37- Hannah, mix flag Joe lent. 
13. Carols are for beehive. 38. Raw shadow used fat. 

14. Sugar rill velvets. 39. A stew turned over my sofa. 


15. He sent me cow. 40. A hat spoiled my soft pie. 


16. Neat one over mottled. 41. How Ed got yeast beer. 
17- Gun in Germany. 42. On lone road. 

18. Aunt minds a dinner. 43- I knock a glad brow. 
19. Whet a sword. 44. Anna bit his rag. 

20. Ride, sly mail. 45- O Jim, read war! 


21. A hen hath slow gum. 46. My Carl dons show boots. 
22. John Grey wired, “United.” 47. Do salt eaglet now. 
23. Holdhim a fine hot treat. 48. Ben ran shirk. 


24. L, L., that tree secret. 49- Bare white beats. 
25. I seen stone mitten. 50. 


Tell Susan I never dance. 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars, for the first 
correct list to the above fifty anagrams; Second Prize, one 
year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING for the second 
ditto; Zhird Prize, one year's subscription to Amateur Gar- 
dening for the third correct list. Number the answers in order 
from 1 to 50, but do not copy the anagrams, and give with each 
translated anagram also the name of the author of the work, 
excepting possibly one case where the authorship is in doubt. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank tobe found om page xi 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, April 28, ’94. 


Pr1zE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 


364.—POPULAR DESIGNATIONS OF AMERICAN 
CITIES. 
In one of Chicago’s lovely suburbs there has recently been 


* in operation an educational club quite unique in its character. 


Its name, “ Back Lot Studies Society,” originated from the 
place where the meetings are held—in a tennis shelter at the 
back of alawn. The membership included boys from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age, who assembled weekly when the 
temperature of the weather would permit, and listened to talks 
by prominent business and professional men on instructive 
and interesting topics. 

On learning of the above facts it occurred to the puzzle editor 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to propose the following scheme to 
those of its readers who are interested in this department. In 
a good many of the cities and towns of this broad country of 
ours are enough subscribers to this magazine who might with 
decided profit to themselves get together each month after 
receiving their copies and critically go through the list of 
answers. Books of reference, maps, etc., might often with 
considerable advantage be examined and the findings discussed 
and comparisons made. But we would not advise that at these 
gatherings of the “ Parlor Puzzle Studies Club” (whatever the 
name might be) the members assist each other to find the an- 
swers to the new prize puzzles, as we believe it would be better 
for individuals, or perhaps families, to do this by themselves. 

We find it necessary to report as the result of our “study ” of 
the lists offered in competition for the prizes offered for correct 
answers to the “American Cities” puzzle, that none can justly 
be awarded a prize, in fact most of them are far below the 
standard set by the author of the puzzle, yet a few were very 
good. It should be made a matter of honorable mention, 
however, that the following persons correctly answered the 
difficult No. 41: Mrs. F. C. Bigelow of Worcester, Mass., and 
Mrs. A. B. Mitchell of Troy, N. Y. Below are printed the 
author’s answers and some of the competitors’ findings; but 
some of the latter, it will be seen, are correct answers, as a 
few of the designations belong to more than one city. The 
author’s answers seem, on the whole, to be the most popularly 
accepted. 

1. Grand be our chief aim. 

2. Twice thy tin. 

3. Casteth the fig to you. 
4. Ymettian column. 
5 
6. 


14. Do’s specify lint. 

15. C. F. ties Tory. 

16. Chaotic, dry R. 

17. I, me! cat cry. 

18. T., Typical mote. 

1g. Site it for thy acts. 

20. Sarcy bits. 

21. Ivy coal pit, T. 

22. My Tom Corin. 

23. Poke me no trick, Bos. 

24. I try coal aid, R. 
O, IC Katy! 

26. Ay, strict. 


. I club; try me. 
Hard stone men. 

7. C.C. F., touch Herisy. 
8. Helene! Quick to safety ! 
9. Ruin in ecstacy. 
10. E. F., quote the news. 
11. Specify that lion. 
12. Melt — icy. 
13. A gentle dog. 
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27. Mormon deer. 37- My conduit. 

28. Lifts clay. 38. Strait Corynth. 

29. To wit, not coy cod. 39. Try Greece vine. 

30. T. E., cry over bit of holly. 40. C, ’tis icy! Find cage not 
31. R I not icy? manifest. 

32. Toy crick. 41. (a) O! shy comfit, E. (and 4) 
33- E., price thy time. Oh, opium house, I fag 
34- Roy, I wil’ get R. I. clams. on a lot of old zaffer in 
35- Din yet witchy. a public cape. 

36. Ay! quick to hew fetters. 


1. Edinburgh of America— Albany. 
2. The Twin City—Allegheny. 
3- Gate City of the South—Atlanta. 
4- Monumental City—Baltimore. 
5. Lumber City—Bangor. 
6. Modern Athens—Boston. 
7. City of Churches—Brooklyn. 
8. Queen City of the Lakes—Buffalo. 
9. Insurance City—Hartford. 
1o. Queen of the West—Cincinnati. 
11. City of the Plains—Denver. 
12. Elm City—New Haven. 
13. Golden Gate—San Francisco. 
14. City of Spindles—Lowell. 
15. Forest City—Portland. 
16. Orchard City—Burlington. 
17. Cream City—Milwaukee. 
18. Palmetto City—Charleston. 
19. City of the Straits—Detroit. 
20. Brass City—Waterbury. 

. Pivotal City—Harrisburg. 

. Mormon City—Salt Lake City. 

. Miner’s Pocket Book—Sacramento. 

. Railroad City—Indianapolis. 

. Oak City—Raleigh. 

. Star City—Lafayette. 

. Modern Rome—Richmond, Va. 

. Falls City—Louisville. 

Cottonwood City—Leavenworth. 

. City of Brotherly Love—Philadelphia. 

31. Iron City—Pittsburg. 
Rock City—Nashville. 
33. The Empire City—New York. 
34. Roger Williams City—Providence. 
35- The Windy City—Chicago. 
36. Quaker City of the West—Richmond, Ind. 
37- Mound City—St. Louis. 
38. North Star City—St. Paul. 
39. Evergreen City— Sheboygan. 
40. City of Magnificent Distances— Washington. 
41. (@) City of Homes—Springheld, Mass., (and 4) office of 
publication of a popular household magazine—Goop Hovser- 
KEEPING. 


Following are some of the names of cities furnished by the 
various competitors, all, with two or three exceptions, finding 
anagrams which agree with the author's renderings: 

1, Boston, Washington, Cincinnati; 2, St. Paul, Minn. Zenia, 
O., Brooklyn, Minneapolis; 3, Keokuk, Ia., New Orleans; 5, 
Augusta, Me., Saginaw, Mich., Tonawanda, N.Y.; 7, Phila- 
delphia; 11, St. Joseph, Mo.; 15, Cleveland, O., Savannah, Ga., 
Philadelphia, Middletown, Ct. ; 16, Portland, Me., Los Angeles, 
Rochester, N. Y., Salt Lake City; 18, Savannah, Ga.; 20, 
Newark, N. J., Troy, N. Y., Ansonia, Ct.; 21, Richmond, Va.; 
Topeka, Kan., New York; 23, Denver, Col., Carson City, Nev., 
Pueblo, Col.; 24, Chicago; 25, Hartford, Ct., Oakland, Cal. ; 
26, New Orleans, Galveston, Tex.; 27, Georgetown, D. C., 
Washington, D. C.; 29, Cottonwood Falls, Kan., Denver, New 
Orleans ; 32, Nashville, Tenn. ; 36, Columbus, O., Philadelphia ; 
38, Minneapolis, Duluth, Minn; 39, Havana, Cuba, Spokane, 
Wash.; 41, Philadelphia, Brooklyn. 


Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

There is something fascinating about Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S 
puzzles and, like Oliver, I beg for “ more.” F. G. A. 

I have spent many pleasant hours in the “ Quiet Hours for 
the Quick-Witted ” corner of your magazine. L. E. W. 

The anagrams were not hard, but I have no doubt made 
many mistakes in the “ cities.” Was disappointed not to find 
“the Heart of the Commonwealth” among them. Shall wait 
eagerly for the answers. F. C. B. 


369.—AN ENIGMA. 

1. My frst is a Chinese plant. 
2. My second is a question. 
3- My third is a summer vegetable. 
4- My fourth is an expression of sorrow or surprise. 
5- My A/th is a word of command. 
6. My sixth is an intransitive verb. 

. My seventh is always. 

. My eighth is a plant and its seed. 

. My ninth is a letter sometimes used to modify the sounds 

of other letters. 

10. My ¢enth has been called the Pythagorean letter. 
My whole is a useful art. A. Cc. 


370.—USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
. So as paper. 11. O cup, shun kiss. 
. Ma, rub Fio. 12. O calico men, there. 
. O Ben, skin pa A. 13. Him? No, tardy Peter M. 
Larry Boon waked pig. Ww. 
. Of mine dolls. 14. Stick Lill Roice. 
Amos face texture for B. 15. Sir, a coat. 
R. 16. Karl, I'd live in sap. 
7- Ecce lion’s toil, R. 17. Ay, Chester, drink fib. 
8. O. Cims stole nuts. 18. O save, O snip. 
9. Accuruit. tg. Maker, do a sack. 
o: Rob, clad, touches cook. 20. Ha. Regal pitch. 
T. W. 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NOS. 183 AND 
184. 
363.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
W -arhoo- P 
E -xplore- R 
A -riost- O 
T -urni- P 
H -anna- 
K -yri- E 
R -es- T 


365.—AN AUTHOR AND SOME OF HER WORKS, 
Answers.— Author, Lucy Larcom. 
Works—t. Similitudes. 

. The Ships in the Mists. 

. Hannah Binding Shoes. 

. Childhood Songs. 

Wild Roses of Cape Ann. 

An Idyl of Work. 

A New England Girlhood. 

. As it is in Heaven. 

The Unseen Friend. 

. At the Beautiful Gate. 

. Breathings of the Better Life. 

. Roadside Poems. 

. Beckonings for Every Day. 

. The Rose Enthroned. 

. Foretaste. 
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The Orthoepist. 

THE OrTHOEPIST: A pronouncing manual, containing about 
four thousand five hundred words, including a considerabie 
number of the names of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are 
often mispronounced. By Alfred Ayres. New and revised 
edition of 1894, much enlarged. Cloth, 292 pages, $1. New 
‘York, D. Appleton & Co. 

It is about fourteen years since the first edition of 
this valuable little book appeared, and during that 
time it has had a recognized place, close to all who 
value correctness of speech. But even this careful 
author has in adozen years’ study of the use of words, 
broadened and matured, while there have come into 
the language new words and tendencies in pronuncia- 
tion, of which he makes generous note. One com- 
mendable feature of the work is that the author, in 
cases of serious conflict as to the proper pronunciation 
of words, gives the authorities for the several accents, 
and leaves the student at liberty to follow his prefer- 
ence—which after all must be done in many cases. 


Benefits Forgot. 

BENEFITS ForcoT. By Wolcott Balestier, author of “ Ref- 
fey,” “A Common Story,” “Captain My Captain,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, 460 pages, $1.50. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
There is the zest, freshness and strength of the 

Western highlands in this novel from the pen of an 

author who needs no new introduction to the Ameri- 

can novel reader. It opens in a brisk way on the 
wedding morning of its hero—which may be con- 
sidered an unconventional moment at which to intro- 
duce the characters. But the brisk play of events 
presents plenty of preliminary, and the non-hackneyed 
manner in which the story is told enhances its interest. 

The characters are portrayed with that quiet power 

which brings them before the reader, with all their 

peculiarities, like real men and women, giving that 
life and zest to the narrative which furnishes its ab- 
sorbing charm. 

Duffels. 

DuFrFreEts. By Edward Eggleston, author of “The Faith Doc- 
tor,” “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 262 
pages, $1.25. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

By that process of development which words as well 
as individuals and nations undergo, the meaning of 
the word duffel, changed to a plural form, has been 
broadened from time to time till it has become quite 
comprehensive. Mr. Eggleston shows in his preface, 
how, without the aid or recognition of the dictiona- 
ries, it had grown from meaning a single kind of coarse 
cloth, named from the Dutch city where it was first 
produced, to apply as a local term to an outfit of mis- 


cellaneous articles. The author now goes further, 
and makes of the name atitle for a volume of his 
interesting short stories, of wide range and covering 
many phases of human life, on the ground that the 
collection is of a miscellaneous nature. 


The Greater Glory. 

THE GREATER GLory. A Story of High Life. By Maarten 
Maartens, author of “God’s Fool,” “ Joost Avelingh,”’ etc. 
Cloth, r2mo, 472 pages, $1.50. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
The novels of this Dutch author are attracting much 

attention, due not alone to the peculiar and powerful 

style in which they are written, but as well to the 
unique conceptions which form the plot or ground- 
work of the narratives. Maartens wars against the 
shams and hollowness, the pretense and deceit which 
too much abound, in his own Holland as elsewhere ; 
and these follies and shams and wickedness he paints 
with colors which show them in their true hatefulness. 

To those who have perused with great interest his 

earlier productions, the present novel will need no 

commendation. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 

A Comepy or Masks. By Ernest Dowson and 
Arthur Moore. No. 124, 304 pages, paper 50 cents. 
Annual subscription, 24 numbers, $1o. 

Retics. By Frances MacNab, author of “ No Re- 
ply.” No. 125, 214 pages. 

Dopo; A Detail OF THE Day. By E. F. Benson, 
No. 126, 441 pages. 

Diana TEmMPEsT. By Mary Cholmondeley, author 
of “The Danvers Jewels,” “Sir Charles Danvers,” 
etc. No. 128, 383 pages. 

CHRISTIANA CHARD. By Mrs. Campbell-Praed, 
author of “ December Roses,” “‘ The Romance of a 
Chalet,” ‘“‘The Soul of the Countess Adrian,” etc. 
No. 130, 319 pages. 

A Gray EYE or So. By Frank Frankfort Moore, 
author of “ I Forbid the Bans,” “ Daireen,” “ Sojourn- 
ers Together,” “ Highways and High Seas,” etc. No. 
131, 362 pages. 

Eartscourt. A Novel of Provincial Life. By 
Alexander Allardyce, author of “Balmoral: A Ro- 
mance of the Queen’s Country,” “ The City of Sun- 
shine,” etc. No. 132, 357 pages. 

A MarriaGE CEREMONY. By Ada Cambridge, 
author of “The Three Miss Kings,” “Not All in 
Vain,” “A Little Minx,” etc. No. 133, 271 pages. 

A Warp IN CHANCERY. By Mrs. Alexander, 
author of “he Wooing o’t,” “For His Sake,” etc. 
No. 134, 304 pages. 

Lor 13. By Dorothea Gerard, author of “ Lady 
Baby,” “Orthodox,” “A Queen of Curds and 
Creams,” etc. No. 135, 304 pages. 

All of the above are English novels, of varying de- 
grees of merit, so far as literary and story-telling quali- 
ties are concerned, though all are well produced 
mechanically by the American publishers, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., APRIL, 1894. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
Par Loa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOvUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— . 
That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


Fhat—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscri~ft unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbefiled away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


IN THE SPRINGTIME. 

The place of honor in this number of Goop Houss- 
KEEPING is given to the home life of the late George 
W. Childs of Philadelphia. Accompanying a portrait 
of the departed journalist and philanthropist is a 
specially readable article by Hester M. Poole, enti- 
tled “‘George W. Childs at Home.” ‘The author is 
well qualified from personal experience to treat her 
subject, and the glimpses which she gives into the 
home life of this estimable man and his estimable 
wife, whose hospitality was so boundless, will carry a 
wide and deep interest, and one which touches a 
fresh and fruitful field. Following this there is re- 
printed by request of many readers Goop Houss- 
KEEPING’S original article on “George W. Childs’ 
Dining Room,” and Mrs. Childs’ $40,000 dinner set, 
with a full-page illustration of the latter. 


In her review of “The Markets of the World,” 
Miss Parloa crosses to New York, and gives a sketch 
of the general characteristics of that cosmopolitan 
city, and in particular of its Washington, Fulton and 
Jefferson markets, which are known, by reputation, 
at least, the world over. 


A good love story frequently masquerades under a 
peculiar title, and that is the case with one by Mrs. 
N. A. M. Roe, which under the caption of “ April 
Fool” shows how a long-delayed forfeit was won 
at last. 


Hardly more than a decade ago, says Martha B. 
Tausig, oysters were only known in the triple role of 
raw, stewed and fried; but that their field has been 
widened is well evidenced by the list of recipes which 
she gives for preparing the favorite mollusks in half 
a dozen new and appetizing ways. 


Young girls have the place of first importance this 
month in Helena Rowe’s article on how “ To Dress 
Weill and Economically.” There is something for 
them about wool gowns, cotton gowns, graduation 
gowns, as well as various notes from the fashion field 
at large. 


The question of codperative housekeeping is one 
which comes frequently to the public attention, and 
some valuable articles upon the subject have been 
given to the public through the columns of Goop 
HousEKEEPING. Another such is now presented, 
under the proper title, in which William A. Ayres 
shows how this new plan was exemplified by a suc- 
cessful experiment, the details of which will be found 
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very interesting to any wishing to further investigate 
the scheme of codperation. 


Mrs. Arthur Stanley begins in the present number 
a short series on “ Beds and Bedding,” the initial 
number of which is devoted to consideration of the 
bedroom in general. The article closes with the 
thought that the habits of life will largely depend 
upon those which govern the care and management 
of the sleeping room, and the premise is a true one. 


The second paper by Mary Livingston Andrews 
in the series, entitled ‘‘ Around the Dinner Table,” 
deals with the table and the room. Some very appro- 
priate suggestions regarding their plan and arrange- 
ment will be found. 


beginning in this issue with “ Plain Indian,” goes 
through the rest of the alphabet; and the house- 
keeper who files away carefully the list which has 
been given need never be at a loss for something 
new and delectable in the pudding line. 


Mabel Irene Putnam has another paper on “ Shoes 
and Stockings,” in their relation to health, beauty 
and comfort—giving perhaps special attention to the 
latter. Really, that is a very worthy ambition, for 
what so common or annoying as an uncomfortable 
shoe? 


Blanche A. Harding writes about “Shattered 
Ideals,” regrets for what is past, longs for the days 
tocome. But the sketch closes with a song in the 
place of a longing. 


The original verse is headed by Walter Le Roy 
Fogg’s poem, as a frontispiece, entitled “Beneath 
the Birchen Trees,” the illustration representing to 
the life a notable cluster of such trees. Then we 
have “ April has Come this Way,” by Mary Clarke 
Huntington ; “ What Would Content You ?” by Clara 
B. Heath; “Spring,” by J. B. M. Wright; “ Hard 
Times,” by Ella Lyle; *‘ Sowing and Reaping,” by 
Helen A. Woods; “A Spring Sunrise,” by Mrs. E. 
C. Whitney ; “ The Shadows on the Wall,” by E. W. 
B. Canning ; “A Little Sunbeam,” by Lulu Curran, 
“Ships at Sunset,” by Edward A. Rand; ‘ Lemon 
Jelly,” by A. M. I.; “ Knitting,” by Woronoco ; and 
“ Wants To, but Durst Not,” by H. S. Keller. 


Then the usual departments, whose names are as 
familiar as household words, with their fullness and 
richness. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
ComPILED Bits oF HouUsEHOLD FacrT AND FANcy. 

A man at five may be a fool at fifteen. 

Sleep upon it, and you will take counsel. 

What is not needed is dear at a farthing. 

Let your trouble tarry till its own day comes. 

The way to avoid great faults is to beware of less. 

Our worst misfortunes are those that never befall us. 


Rub finger marks from furniture with a little sweet 
oil. 

Mortifications are often more painful than real 
calamities. 

Sprinkle salt over the soot on a carpet and sweep 
all up together. 

Wash ink stains in strong brine and then sponge 
with lemon juice. 


Sponge a grease spot with four tablespoonfuls of 
alcohol to one of salt. 

Put a lump of camphor in an air-tight case with 
silverware to keep it from discoloration. 


A sink or other home drain should be thoroughly 
washed out with boiling suds every weekly wash day. 


To smile at the jest which plants a thorn in an- 
other's breast is to become a principal in the mischief. 


SUM HOTEL BILL OF FARE. 
Sea breeze on toast; 
Mosquitoes on sting ; 
Waiters on tip 
And the guests on the wing ! 
— Atlanta Constitution. 

The man who is lonesome and wants to talk nearly 
always meets the man who is tired and doesn’t want 
to talk. 

To prevent the smell of cabbage permeating the 
house while boiling, place on the stove a dish con- 
taining vinegar. 

Dr. Cuyler says: “ What a young man earns in the 
daytime goes into his pocket, but what he spends in 
the evening goes into his character.” 


Nothing is in worse taste than to appear absent- 
minded in company. To be absent-minded is to be 
thinking and society has no use for people who think. 


A mixture of coffee and chocolate is one of the odd 
drinks that are occasionally ordered in cafés. The 
combination is supposed to preserve the virtues of 
both ingredients and to be less injurious to persons 
of nervous temperament than coffee alone. 


A FORMULA FROM FLEMISH “TALK LORE.” 
A town lives three years, 
A dog lives three towns, 
A horse lives three dogs, 
Man lives three horses, 
An ass lives three men, 
A wild goose lives three asses, 
A crow lives three wild geese, 
A stag lives three crows, 
A raven lives three stags, 
And the bird pheenix lives three ravens. 


$2.c 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., APRIL, 1894. 


Publishers Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co, 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co, Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Go., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co, Pittsburgh: Washington News 
Co., Washington, D.C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co, New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co , San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co, Detroit; Montreal News Co, Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions.—The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals. in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them 
together with Goop HousexkeEpPine for a year. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 
A VEGETARIAN VIEW. 
Goop HousEKEtEPING does not suit me, smelling too much of the 
butcher for a vegetarian. W. P. J. B. 
MONTREAL, CAN. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING so easily leads everything of the kind, that 
it may be said to be the only magazine focused for women in the 
home. A. E. W. 

Boston, MAss. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is by all odds the finest magazine of its 
kind in the world, and I feel competent to judge, for 1 am always after 
every help that can better our home. Mrs. D. A. R. 

Bay City, Micu. 

I consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING the very best magazine of the 
kind, and I would not be without it for anything; in fact, I do not 
believe I could keep house without it. Mrs. F. S. C. 

Grunpy CENTER, IA. 


We find nothing in the housekeeping line so practical and at the 
same time so pure as Goop HovUSEKEEPING. — Chicago Free 
Methodist. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has now become an authority in all things 
pertaining to home living. It is brimful of new ideas.— Harrisburg 
Telegram. 


Goop HousEKEEPING, the “ Queen of the household magazines,” 
is promptly at hand, and, as usual, is bright, entertaining and prac- 
tical.—Olathe Mirror. 


Every number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING gives evidence of great 
care and judgment in preparing and arranging its articles —San 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is a model magazinefor thefamily. There 
is not a magazine of its kind which equals it in usefulness or value — 
The Dickinson (Dak-) Press. 


Goop HovuSEKEEPING is a welcome visitor. The Springfield 
Republican calls it “ The best of Domestic Monthlies,” and it hits 
the mark exactly.— Western Plowman. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is well named. Itssuggestions from month 
to month are such that if its kindly advice was taken America would 
be the land of happy homes.—Harrisburg Morning Call. 


The number of good things which Goop HOUSEKEEPING puts 
into every number is marvelous. Any lady who sees one number will 
not be content without seeing another.— Western Recorder. 


“He who lives happily lives well,” and it is the effort of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to illustrate how the duties of the practical house- 
keeper can be lightened with the best possible results. - Boston 
Herald. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING was never more valuable or popular than 
now, and the promise of numerous features of special interest for the 
coming year will intensify its usefulness and popularity.—Southern 
Cultivator. 

We would as soon think of going to sea without a compass as to try 
to keep house without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Any one who has 
seen it once must be of the same opinion.—Herald and News, West 
Randolph, Vt. 


Goop HovuseKEEPING should be regularly read in every house- 
hold. A careful study of its pages from month to month will im- 
prove and lift to a higher plane, the domestic life of any intelligent 
family. —Baltimore Telegram. 


The course of this steadily prosperous publication [Goop Huuse- 
KEEPING] shows that it is entirely possible to merit and win success 
by adhering to the good old-fashioned way of giving sound, sensible 
value for the money.—Saturday Vox Populi. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is universally admired by the ladies. There 
is not a single number but that many times pays for itself in good 
suggestions about matters of special importance to housewives, and 
in fact all ladies, for it confines itself to no one thing.— Westborough 
Chronotype. 


Goopv HovusEKEEPING is full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to be a 
“good provider” at a reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile will 
lay up in store much valuable experience.—General Christian Advo- 
cate, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


TIRED MOTHERS. 


A little elbow leans upon your knee— 

Your tired knee that has so much to bear, 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perbaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight: 
You do not prize the blessings overmuch— 

You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are sv dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away : 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 
That while I wore the badge of motherhood 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss the elbow on your tired knee— 

This restless curly head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 

If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again : 

If the white feet into the grave had tripped— 
I could not blame you for your heartache then. 


I wonder that some mothers ever fret 
At precious darlings clinging to their gown; 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If [ could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor— 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear it patter in my house once more; 


If [ could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 
There is no woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I! 

But, ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head ! 

My singing birdling from its nest has flown— 
The little boy I used to kiss is—dead. 


MOTHER’S HYMNS. 
Hushed are those lips, their earthly song is ended; 
The singer sleeps at last ; 
While I sit gazing at her arm-chair vacant, 
And think of days long past. 


The roo still echoes with the old-time music, 
As singing soft and low, 

Those grand, sweet hymns, the Christian’s consolation, 
She rocks her to and fro. 


Some that can stir the heart like shouts of triumph, 
Or loud-toned trumpet’s call, 

Bidding the people prostrate fall before him, 
“And crown Him Lord of all. 


—Anon. 


And tender notes, filled with melodious rapture, 
That leaned upon His word, 

Rose in those strains of solemn deep affection, 
“TI love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” 


Safe hidden in the wondrous “ Rock of Ages,” 
She bade farewell to fear ; 

Sure that her Lord would always gently lead her, 
She read her “title clear.” 


Joyful she saw “from Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
The Gospel flag unfurled ; 

And knew by faith “the morning light was breaking ” 
Over a sinful world. 


“ There is a fountain,” how the tones triumphant 
Rose in victorious strains ! 

“ Filled with that precious blood, for all the ransomed, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 


Dear saint, in heavenly mansions long since folded, 
Safe in God’s fostering love, 

She joins with rapture in the blissful chorus 
Of those bright choirs above. 


There where no tears are known, no pain or sorrow, 
Safe beyond Jordan’s roll, 

She lives forever with her blessed Jesus, 
The lover of her soul. 


THE DEAR OLD SONGS OF HOME. 
Some simple word my heart has stirred, 
And thought in fancy strays, 
With half-heard rhyme and rythmic chime, 
To boyhood’s happy days, 
Like far-off bells, faint ringing, 
The memories old are clinging ; 
Now faintly, now clear, again I hear 
My mother sweetly singing— 
Singing, 
Sweetly singing, 
The dear old songs of home. 


Ah, happy boy! with unmixed joy; 
How sweet the days of old, 
When ’neath our gaze the firelight’s blaze 
Shot up its spears of gold! 
I see the kettle swinging, 
The shadows round it clinging ; 
*Til once again, in sweet refrain, 
I hear my mother singing— 
Singing, 
Sweetly singing, 
The dear old songs of home. 


No lapse of time can still the chime 
Of these far-hidden bells ; 
But in my ears, through all these years, 
The old-time music dwells, 
And now ’mid bells clear ringing, 
With holy thoughts up-springing ; 
Now faint, now clear, again I hear 
My mother sweetly singing— 
Singing, 
Sweetly singing, 
The dear old songs of home. 
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“ On the fifth day of my journey across the Syrian desert, the air above 
lay dead and all the earth was still and lifeless as some dispeopled and for- 
gotten world that rolls round and round in the heavens through wasted 
floods of light. The sun shone down more mightily now than ever, and as 
I drooped my head under his fire, and closing my eyes against the glare that 
surrounded me, slowly fell asleep, but after awhile I was gently awakened by 
a peal of church bells—my native bells—the innocent bells of Marlen. 

“Since my return to England, it has been told me, like sounds have 
been heard at sea. and a sailor becalmed under a vertical sun has listened in 
trembling wonder to the chime of his own village bells ”—Kinglake’s Eothen. 


They tell us at times in calm of the sea, Likewise in desert all dreary and Jone; 
Afar from the whispering breath of the land, Bold pilgrim awakes from dreamings most dear, 
Brave sailor can hear the bells pealing free, Zo hear the sweet chimes from infancy known, 
Which greet him with joy when he touches the strand ; Repeat their pure promises, cadent and clear ; 
Enraptured he lists to the musical notes, The sunshine ablaze in stillness profound — 
All melted to tears with pleasure they bring, Seems waiting a voice of angels that sing— 
As deep in the sky the melody floats— When startled—he heard the fairy-like sound— 
The bells in life’s tower, coincident ring: The bells of the past in blessedness ring: 


Fond notes of gladness, of hope, and of love, Afar on the air, like fragrance of love, 
From childhood to present, they bring, Still follows the song angels sing, 

And beauty and bliss in the skies above, For bells of the past, sweet chiming above, 
And the hopes of youth they ring / The pleasures of our childhood ring ! 


Ah! thus in the days that ever may come, 
1n calm of the sea or wilderness wild, 
When exiled from joy and comfort of home, 
May music be ours that greeted the child; 
May bells of the town or village peal out 
Remembrance of faith to which we can cling, 
So conquering dread and desolate doubt, 
While ever of hope and beauty they ring: 


For thoughts of the past are flowers divine, 
That await us we trust in Spring ; 
So when calm of sea or desert shall shine— 
May the Bells of Memory ring / 
—WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
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